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PAPERS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


ON THE FATE AND CHARACTER OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


By J. C. Picxert, U. S. Chargé at Lima, Peru. 


Lima, August 5th, 1844. 


Dear Sir:—Looking over the poetical works 
of Robert Southey, not long ago, I noticed the fol- 
lowing passage in the preface to Madoc, which I 
had either not read before, or had forgotten. Mr. S. 
says: 


‘* Miss Seward was not so much overrated at one 
time as she has since been unjustly depreciated. 
She was so considerable a person when her repu- 
tation was at its height, that Washington said no 
circumstance of his life had been so mortifying to 
him, as that of having been made the object of her 
invective, in her Monody on Major André. After 
peace had been concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States, he commissioned an Ame- 
rican officer, who was about to sail for Ewgland, to 
call upon her at Litchfield and explain to her, that 
instead of having caused André’s death he had en- 
deavored to save him, and she was requested to 
peruse the papers in proof of this, which he sent 
for her perusal. ‘They filled me with contrition,’ 
says Miss Seward, ‘ for the rash injustice of my 
censure.’ ” 


Now if this incident, in the life of General 
Washington, as related by Mr. Sonthey, is an ad- 
mitted historical fact, there is nothing more to be 
said; though I cannot but express my regret that 
the Father of his Country should have stooped to 
justify himself to the most scurrilous and the most 
mendacious of all his libellers, at home or abroad; 
for that undoubtedly was Miss Anna Seward. I 
can not persuade myself though that he did this, 
for I have no recollection of seeing in any biogra- 
phy of him or in any history of the revolution, a 
statement of his having done so. It may have 


ting to the political history of our country are 
scarce, it is not in my power to satisfy myself on 
this point. 

I recollect to have read the Monody about thirty- 
four years ago, for the first and the last time, and 
my young imagination was so struck with the venom 
of the invective and with what appeared to me 
then to be vigor likewise, that some of the lines 
fastened themselves upon my memory and there 
they yet remain, to the exclusion perhaps of some- 
thing much better. Among them are these: 


‘For cowards only know, 
Persisting vengeance o’er a fallen foe.” 





General Washington was the “ coward” and An- 
dré the “ fallen foe.” And again— 


‘«¢ And infamy with livid hand shall shed 
Eternal mildews on thy ruthless head.” 


The “ ruthless head” was Washington’s. The 
poem abounds with flowers and figures in the same 
style, and whatever may now be thought of their 
poetic merit, the authoress, I think, if still alive, 
might claim that of being able to put into a few 
lines as much ribaldry as almost any other English 
poet or poetess, not excepting Mr. Southey him- 
self, who certainly had a very pretty talent for bil- 
lingsgate, as well as much other talent; witness 
his apostrophe to Napoleon. 


“ Bold man and bad! 
Remorseless, godless, full of frauds and lies, 
And black with murders and with perjuries ; 
Himself in Hell’s whole panoply he clad.” 








escaped me, however, and here, where books rela- 


Vor. XI—25 





This, I think, is rather out-heroding Miss Se- 
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ward herself. 


But a British poet may be excused | emptiness of poetical fame. 


Thirty or forty years 


for saying hard things of Napoleon ; for it is not so| ago, his poetry was as popular as Southey’s has 


very certain that the “ bold man and bad,” clad in 
such queer costume, will not at last get the better 
of his great enemy, though he died her prisoner 
and in exile; for the four or five thousand millions 
of dollars of debt which he bequeathed her, having 
compelled her to contract it, is a heavy load to 
earry, of which Sir Robert Peel's resorting to war 
taxes in time of peace to pay the interest is a preg- 
nant proof. Like Nessus’ shirt, it sticks to the 
nation, a burning and consuming plague-spot, which 
no human skill can palliate or cure. But an Eng- 
lishman might think no better, perhaps, of our State 
debts—the interest unpaid, &c., &c. 

I am not sure that since I read Miss Seward’s 
Monody, I have even seen it, and I presume that it is 
but little read in the United States at the present 
day, or in England either, for even there it would 
not now be considered very good taste to speak of 
General Washington’s “ ruthless head,” or to de- 
nounce him asa “coward.” He might have heard 
of the Monody, or he might have seen it; but in 
the absence of positive proof, I cannot be persuaded 
that it was to him the “ most mortifying circum- 
stance of his life,” or that he commissioned an 
American officer or any body else, to make expla- 
nations to Miss Seward, with the view of concilia- 
ting her good opinion. He very rarely took the 
trouble of contradicting the libels against him at 
home, which were more immediate and of more 
serious import; it is then highly improbable that 
his sensibility should have been so deeply wounded, 
as to induce him to get up a kind of special mis- 
sion with the view of counteracting an English 
libel, the most absurd and infamous of all the calum- 
nies propagated against him. Or if he did, then on 
that one occasion and that only, did his imperturbable 
equanimity of character forsake him; and he who 
has read the Monody cannot believe, unless upon 
‘confirmation strong as proof of holy writ,” that 
he ever commissioned any person to make explana- 
tions to the reckless and unprincipled authoress. 
This language is not too strong, for he is repre- 
sented in the Monody, as vindictive, inexorable, 
bloody and remorseless, and as nothing better than 
the murderer of André. Nor is the character of 
Miss Seward such as to place her beyond the reach 
of an impeachment, as a wilful and malignant pre- 
varicator, for her English biographers represent 
her as vain, affected and pedantic, much addicted to 
flattery and by no means scrupulous about the truth. 
She flattered Southey very perseveringly and he, 
in return, endeavored to save her poetical reputa- 
tion from that oblivion to which it had been con- 
signed by the general consent of her countrymen. 
But still he says of her poetry, insinuating dispar- 
agement, that it belonged to the “ brocade fashion” 
of Dr. Darwin. 

Dr. Darwin is an example of the instability and 





ever been, and thirty or forty years hence may again 
be so; for though now condemned and neglected 
as brocade, tinsel and mere sound, it was once ex- 
tensively read and greatly admired by competent 
judges ; and after all, there is in it, unquestionably, 
much that is beautiful, much originality and mach 
elegant versification. It is rather monotonous per- 
haps, but it should be borne in mind that it is the 
poetry of Scott, Byron, Southey and others of the 
new school that has made it appear so, and that the 
poetry of Dryden and Pope read with theirs has 
something of the same appearance. But fifty years 
hence Dryden and Pope will probably resume their 
preéminence ; which, however, in the opinion of 
many, they have never lost. The following lines 
of Darwin, (quoted from memory,) ought to give 
him some claim upon the indalgence of the readers 
of poetry in the United States. He is describing 
our Revolution. 


“ With patriot speed the quick contagion ran, 
Hill lighted hill and man electrised man ; 
Her heroes slain, awhile Columbia mourn’d, 
And crowned with laurels, Liberty return’d.” 


I return to General Washington. Is it true that 
he endeavored to save André, as Miss Seward 
says? Ought he to have endeavored to save him? 
It is my belief that he did not endeavor to save 
him and my conviction, that he ought not to have 
done it. Mr. Sparks, in his Life of Washington, 
makes the following remark : 


* As the guilty Arnold was the cause of all the 
evils that followed, an exchange of him for André 
would have been accepted; but no such proposal 
was intimated by the British General, and perhaps 
it could not be consistently done with honor and 
the course already pursued.” 


This is very true, Sir Henry Clinton by sur- 
rendering Arnold would have divided the infamy of 
the latter—so imperative is the usage of war, that 
in such cases the greatest villains and traitors must 
be protected. No proposition, it is to be presumed, 
therefore, was formally made to the British General 
to save André, by sacrificing Arnold; nor could it, 
if made, have been a moment considered. In what 
way then did General Washington endeavor to save 
André, as assumed by Miss Seward? This ques- 
tion I cannot answer. I have no doubt though, 
that he could have saved him had he exerted him- 
self todo so. If he had not the power as com- 
mander-in-chief, entirely to annul the sentence of 
the Court-Martial that condemned him to death ; or 
if he would not take upon himself the heavy re- 
sponsibility of doing so, he could, at all events, have 
delayed the execution of it until the pleasure of 
Congress could have been ascertained, and that 
body, without doubt, would not have been unwilling 
to save the prisoner, had an application for mercy 
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been supported by the solicitation or even the ac- 
quiescence of General Washington. But there was 
no such appeal! made and none proposed, I believe. 
It is singular, certainly, that with a disposition to 
prevent the execution of André, according to Miss 
Seward or Mr. Southey, with all his commanding 
influence, with full power over the whole case, and 
capable, had he wished that others should have 
taken the responsibility of the act, of arraying on 
the side of mercy an irresistible influence, he should 
have done nothing and proposed nothing, unless, 
perhaps, to intimate that André could be exchanged 
for Arnold. What inferenee is to be drawn from 
this apathy and inaction? But one it appears to me, 
and that is, that he neither made any effort to save 
André, nor, for a moment, had any intention of 
making it. This is my belief; but still if there 
exists any strong corroborative proof that Mr. 
Southey’s statement is correct, then I am probably 
wrong. Miss Seward’s assertion I do not value at 
much and had she even enjoyed a high character 
for veracity, (which she certainly did not,) I should 
not think her declaration altogether above suspi- 
cion, for in making it she was white-washing her- 
self, not General Washington. Times had greatly 
ehanged and men’s opinions too, since the Monody 
was written. When it was published, much sym- 
pathy was felt in England for Major André, and 
Washington was regarded naturally as a rebel and 
homicide by great numbers; but time, that can do 
so much to soothe and soften all asperities, had 
given him a very different standing with the Eng- 
lish people, and nothing was more evident, even to 
Miss Seward, than that the venom and invective 
she had poured out upon him so profusely, no longer 
delighted either the vulgar by its brutality, or the 
refined by its poetical merit, if it had any. And of 
this change the neglect into which the poem had 
fallen was visible, tangible proof. Then nothing 
was more natural than that the poetess, who did 
not lack ingenuity, should resort to this ingenious 
method of retraeting her most atrocious libel; and 
nothing more natural either, than that Mr. Southey, 
one of whose most assiduous flatterers she was, 
should assist her to extricate herself, when it cost 
him nothing to do so, but to repeat what she had 
told him, believing or affecting to believe it him- 
self. Hence, it appears to me, comes the lady libel- 
ler’s “ contrition.” 

Having assumed, right or wrong, that General 
Washington did not endeavor to save André, I 
next proceed to enquire, whether he ought to have 
endeavored to save him, and unhesitatingly express 
the opinion that he ought not; and that to have 
done so would have been neither wise nor just nor 
merciful—just and merciful to his country and her 
cause I mean, of course. 

There has been much eloquent and pathetic 


it—historical, poetical and miscellaneous. And to 
all this I have nothing to say except that some of 
it had as well have been omitted ; but I do say that 
all military history can not produce a case where 
the rigorous application of the laws of war was 
more justifiable and more proper. The ground taken 
by Sir Henry Clinton and by some British writers, 
that André ought not to have been considered as 
a spy, because he had been brought within the 
American lines by an American officer, (General 
Arnold,) was always manifestly absurd and was 
finally abandoned by every body. He was not only 
a spy, but the correspondent and the accomplice of 
a traitor,—an accomplice in a moral point of view. 
And not only was he this, but he was so delibe- 
rately, and for a considerable time, whilst he and 
Arnold were corresponding under the assumed 
names of Gustavus and Anderson; and his labors 
as a spy were not merely a single, hasty and uncon- 
sidered act, but were cool, continued, systematic 
and persevering. ‘The plan was matured and the 
time arrived for action, and he, of many hundred 
British officers at New-York, was selected to give 
the finishing stroke to the diabolical plot that had 
been so long under concoction. He meets Arnold, 
coquettes a little about entering the American lines, 
and about assuming a disguise; but he enters the 
one and he assumes the other. Every thing is ar- 
ranged—signed and sealed, and nothing now re- 
mained to do bat to deliver the fortress and with: it 
the whole patriot cause, perhaps, into the hands of 
the British commander. He whose sensibility and 
delicacy recoiled from a concealment of his mili- 
tary rank, under a civic garb, had no misgivings 
about the black and atrocious treason he was abet- 
ting, or of the clandestine and unchivalrous man- 
ner in which the negotiation had been conducted. 
He sets out on his return to New-York, buoyant 
without doubt, with self-congratulation at the suc- 
cessful issue of his intrigue and revolving in his 
mind the applause and recompense that awaited 
him. But there was a lion in his path. He was 
stopped by three American militia-men, and if it is 
not presumptuous to suppose that Providence inter- 
poses on such occasions, it may be believed, with- 
out irreverence, that those three incorruptible pat- 
riots had appeared by supernatural appointment, at 
a certain hour and a certain place, for the express 
purpose of saving the American cause ; and they did 
saveit. Bribes, gold, valuables, promises of large 
rewards were offered—but in vain. They are deaf 
to every thing but honor and duty, the spy is cap- 
tured, and the traitor would have been also, had 
Colonel Jameson’s sagacity been equal to his up- 
rightness and good intentions. But it was impos- 
sible I suppose for him to suspect Arnold, and 
indeed a man who had bled so freely and fought so 
gallantly for his country, must have been above sus- 





writing about Major André’s case, much romance 
mingled with it and much rhetoric expended upon 





picion, until guilt was brought home to him. 
Major André has been much lauded by the his- 
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torians of the Revolution for the frankness, dignity |less, exculpated. He was in his life, at the close 
and firmness he displayed after his capture, and I lof it at least, unfortunate :—after his death, the most 
am not disposed to deny that he did display them; | fortunate of men, for certainly never had the asso- 
but, at the same time, it seems to me that policy | ciate and accomplice of a traitor, and in addition to 
dictated the course he pursued subsequently, as | that a spy, so much sympathy and so much lofty 
much as frankness and detestation of disguise.|and eloguent eulogy bestowed upon him. And 
Some say that his being entrapped by his captors, why? This question which I have asked myself a 
who represented themselves to be royalists, is a| thousand times, I have never been able satisfacto- 


proof of his guileless and unsuspecting temper, rily to answer. He was accomplished, talented, 
and of his unfitness—honorable unfitness, for the | amiable, brave—so all seem to admit and so do J. 
dirty and defiling work in which he was engaged. ‘But, at the same time, I am compelled to believe 
Be it so; but it may prove also that he happened that the great delinquency which brought him to 
to be surprised on that occasion, finding himself an untimely end, was an immense drawback upon 
suddenly placed in a perilous situation, as the most | the loftiness and chivalry of his character. 
astute and practised deceivers sometimes are. It 
is brought forward also, as a further proof of his 
ingenuousness and nobleness of character, that he! He was ambitious, and “ by that sin fell the an- 
avowed himself to General Washington, to be the| gels.” He had not much family influence, which 
Adjutant General of the British army. I do not) js so powerful in England, and to advance himself 
arraign the correctness of the views taken by his | he had to rely upon his talents and his courage, and 
eulogists ; but I will ask—what other course could but for his impatience they would in time probably 
he have pursued as a prudent man than to con-! have enabled him to reach the goal of his wishes. 
fess? Had concealment been practicable, what) But he was impatient. To conduct and to consum- 
would it have availed him? Certainly nothing. On! mate the intrigue which would have been ruinous 
the contrary, it would have sealed at once his) perhaps to the revolted colonies and decisive of the 
doom and precipitated it. Had he persisted in pate in which they were engaged, would have 
maintaining his incognito and passed himself off | given him claims to consideration and rewards that 
for nothing more than a common, vulgar, venal spy, | would have been irresistible. He could scarcely 
his case would have been disposed of in a very | have asked any thing that he would not have de- 
summary manner. ‘Short the shrift and sure the | served from his sovereign and that would not have 
cord!” would have been the order; but being an/been granted. He hazarded every thing upon the 
officer of high rank and standing, a more formal | cast of a die. He threw and lost. 
mode of procedure was deemed advisable. Had André appeared only in the character of a 
It is useless to say any thing about André’s trial | spy, his case, casuistically considered, would, in my 
and the sentence of the court, they being so well | opinion, have been much better than it is. Hono- 
known to every body. I will only observe that! rable and estimable men have appeared, under cer- 
every act performed by General Washington that | tain circumstances, in the character of spies, (occa- 
had any reference to the prisoner was characterized | sionally ; not habitually and professionally ;) but to 
by the greatest delicacy and humanity, notwith- | be associated with such a traitor as Arnold and to 
standing the insane and ribald railings of Miss/|be the agent and instrument of his treason, is not 
Seward. Iam rather of opinion that in referring | compatible with those refined and chivalrous prin- 
the whole matter to the court, even to pronouncing | ciples which have been so prodigally assigned to 
the sentence, he divested himself of a power he|him. There were many officers in the British 
possessed as commander-in-chief, for if I mistake | army, as brave and as ambitious as Major André, 
not, the laws of war, as then practised, (and as|who,I have no doubt, would have indignantly spurn- 
still practised.) in all the armies of Christendom, |ed a proposition to have been associated in any 
pronounced the doom of any person convicted as a| manner with Arnold, or to have forwarded his trea- 
spy, without the formality of a special sentence—/| sonable projects in any way requiring disguise and 
which doom was invariably, (at least generally,) | duplicity ; and fortunate would it have been for the 
death by hanging. And upon the finding of a/ Adjutant General had he been of the number. In 
Court-Martial that an accused person was a spy,|his moral composition there entered some laxity of 
execution followed as a matter of course, unless| principle, which, leading him to prefer what was 
arrested by a competent authority. expedient and profitable to what was honorable and 
Arnold’s treason and André’s tragical fate seem | high-minded, led to his own ruin, instead of that of 
to have been favorite themes with all the histori- | the glorious cause against which he had directed his 
ans of our Revolution, except the English, to whom |dark and clandestine machination. Bat, say his 
they were, (naturally enough,) not very attractive. | apologists, he had no intention when he left New- 
All have made Arnold as black as they well could| York of acting as a spy or of assuming a disguise. 
and as he deserved to be made, and André they|To which I answer, that that may or may not be 
have all, I believe, commiserated and, more or the case. There is no proof that it was, and if 











‘“* One losel act will spoil a name for aye.” 
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proven, it amounts to nothing. Had his so much 
vaunted honor not been formed of somewhat pliant 
and malleable stuff, he would neither have gone 
into the American lines nor assumed a disguise let 
what would have come of his refusal to do so. 
But he did both, and his doing so was not as bad, 
or at all events not worse than what he had al- 
ready done. Cen’est quele premier pas qui coule, 
and after becoming the instrument and coadjutor of 
an infamous traitor, his perception of what was 
right and what was wrong, of what was noble and 
just and of what was not, became naturally obtuse 
and undiscriminating—for there is nothing truer in 
all the science of ethics, than the old and time-tried 
adage, that evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners; i. e. good morals; and there never has been 
perhaps a more emphatic exemplification of its 
truth than this very West Point tragedy. 

It has been asserted by the historians and never 
denied, as far as I am informed, that the British 
officers at New York looked with loathing upon 
Arnold, after he was made a general in the British 
service, that they avoided him and in some cases 
refused to have any social relations with him. 
Now to account for this requires the assumption of 
something more satisfactory than that all their 
avoidance and disgust resulted from a feeling of re- 
sentment towards him, because he had been in part 
the cause of André’s melancholy fate.* To have 
indulged this resentment would have been unrea- 
sonable and cruel, unless they had also loathed the 
traitor and his treason, as they did, no doubt, and 
could not I think have had the most exalted notions 
of the scrupulousness and honor of him who had 
been their victim, or rather the victim of his own 
ambition. 

War is a game in the playing of which almost 
all kinds of stratagem and duplicity are allowable, 
and the French phrase, ruse de guerre, (trick of 
war,) which is a generic term for military humbug- 
ging—(called more learnedly, strategy,) in general, 
has become almost vernacular in every language of 
Europe. It has, nevertherless, or is said to have 
its laws and obligations, which are, however, much 
more talked about than observed. Among other 
tricks, the employment of spies has been legiti- 
mated, and he is the cleverest commander who can 
employ them to the most advantage. The calling 
or profession of a spy is not regarded by any means 
as reputable, and he is looked upon as rather a dirty 
kind of tool with which it is often necessary for 
great military mento work. I speak now of what 
may be called a professional spy—spying for pay, 
being his trade and occupation. He is, in general, 
a low, vulgar fellow, tolerably unprincipled, bold, 
cunning, dexterous and enterprising. Sometimes 
he is in the pay and confidence of both the com- 
manders of hostile armies and deceives both ; or 


but one of them it may be. This depends upon 
the quantum and quality of his conscience and upon 
the consideration. His trade is rather a perilous 
one and he carries it on generally, with a halter 
round his neck, for the so-called laws of war, though 
to be found in all languages and very elaborately 
compiled, afford him not the slightest protection. 
A pirate, a traitor—the most consummate villain 
can appeal to the tribunals ; but for the spy there is 
no appeal except to Heaven’s mercy seat. If he 
is successful and serviceable he is rewarded; if 
caught he is hanged; and there ends the business. 


This being the status of espionage, in describing 
which there is no exaggeration, it would be natural 
to suppose that men of principle and honor would 
never so far compromise themselves as to become 
spies ; but this would bea mistake. ‘They do some- 
times act in that capacity; but from far different 
motives from those which actuate the common spy. 
Devotedness to their country, or to a particular 
cause, or fondness for adventure or for “hair 
breadth *scapes,” or an exuberance of personal 
daring may influence them now and then to em- 
bark in this very ticklish occupation. It is not a 
very common thing though in an army for an offi- 
cer to attempt it. No commander would require 
him to do so, unless under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and no one ever counsels his friend to 
play the part of a spy, for two reasons, because of 
the danger to which he must expose himself of 
dying the death of a felon, and because in the bosom 
of every honorable man there is an abiding repug- 
nance to the duplicity and disguise which must be 
assumed by a spy, even when acting as such under 
the most praiseworthy and extenuating cireum- 
stances. ‘This repugnance we are assured was felt 
by André, but the Devil, who is always present 
where there is a traitor, prevailed upon him to stifle 
the nascent sentiment. He did so, and discovery 
and perdition followed. ‘The “ amiable spy,” as he 
is called by his countryman, arles Lamb, (Elia,) 
though possessing many good and valuable qualities, 
lacked one worth all the rest—high and uncom- 
promising principle. 

General Washington said of André, that “ he met 
his fate with that fortitude which was to be ex- 
pected from an accomplished man anda gallant 
officer.” 


Chief Justice Marshall, in his life of Washing- 
ton, speaks of his “‘ candor, openness and magna- 
nimity ;” says he was “only mindful of his fame, 
disdained every evasion and rendered the exami- 
nation of any witness unnecessary.” Botta says 
that “before the Court he spoke with admirable 
candor, confessing more than he was asked”; that 
“he died with that fortitude that belongs to brave 
and virtuous men, and that he was worthy of a bet- 


ter fate.” Mr. Sparks says, (Life of Washington,) 





* Botta says that the English detested Arnold, at once 
for his treason and for having caused the death of André. 





that “the conduct of Audré was marked with a 
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candor, self-possession and dignity which beto- 
kened a brave and noble spirit.” 

In the face of such names and of such authority, 
to which more might be added, it would be pre- 
sumptuous as well as preposterous to advance a 
doubt of André’s possessing, in a great degree, the 
good qualities so liberally ascribed to him and that 
too by Americans, as they all are except Botta, 
who, though a European, was manifestly friendly 
to the revolutionary cause. Nevertheless, I can- 
not but believe that a dispassionate analysis of all 
the documents relating to the case, would lead an 
impartial investigator to the conclusion that the 
conduct of André was not distinguished by that 
perfect ingenuousness and chivalrous abandonment 
of self that have been ascribed to him so enthusi- 
astically by some and so profusely by all. In his 
letter to Gen. Washington, written the day after his 
capture, he says, his object in writing is to “‘ vindi- 
cate his fame ;” its vindication being necessary in 
consequence of the “ equivocal, (or rather unequiv- 
ocal,) position in which he had placed himself.” 
He says further, that it was against his “ stipula- 
tion and intention” that he was conducted within 
one of the American posts ; that he was “ betrayed 
into the vile condition of an enemy in disguise 
within your posts ;” that he was “ involuntarily an 
imposter,” and that what he says “is true on the 
honor of an officer and a gentleman.” 

In his written statement to the Court Martial, 
André says, that Sir Henry Clinton’s “ directions 
were, not to go within an enemy’s post or quit his 
own dress ;” that Arnold “made him put the papers 
between his stockings and feet,” and that he was 
‘‘ rifled by the three volunteers.” 

AsT have already said, I do not presume to ques- 
tion the anthority of the historians of our Revolu- 
tion who have painted the character of André in 
such glowing and radiant colors. The occasion 
was an excellent one for the display of magna- 
nimity and eloquence, and they have undoubtedly 
been both magnanimous and eloquent. But as my 
object is to get some light thrown upon a passage 
in the life of General Washington, (his depreca- 
tory message to Miss Seward,) I do not pretend to 
be either eloquent or magnanimous or apologetical. 
I must be permitted to say then, that had Major 
André been as scrupulous in all matters touching 
his honor as he was fearless and ambitious, he 
would not have found it necessary to “ vindicate 
his fame,” under such disadvantageous and embar- 
rassing circumstances. But has he vindicated it? 
Assuredly not. So far from it, in my opinion, that 
it would have been fully as creditable to him to 
have said nothing. He evidently endeavors, or is 
willing at least, to shift as much of the disgrace of 
the transaction as possible upon Arnold, whose load 
was already as heavy as he could bear. Arnold, 





it was, who, against his “ stipulation and intention,” 
conducted him within the American posts. Ar- 


nold, it was, that “ betrayed him into the vile con- 
dition of an enemy in disguise” within the Ameri- 
can posts, and that “ made” him place the papers 
between his stockings and his feet. ‘These papers, 
let it be remembered, were a detailed description 
of West Point, the force, dispositions, &c., &c., 
which, in the hands of Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
coéperation of Arnold, would have rendered the 
capture of that most important post no very ardu- 
ous or hazardous undertaking. 

Major André says, too, that he was “ involanta- 
rily an imposter.” Now it appears to me that the 
whole annals of military stratagem and imposture 
cannot exhibit a ease where the volition of the 
agent has been more complete, more continuous, 
more deliberate or more undeniable. For eighteen 
months he had been in correspondence with Arnold, 
eliciting from time tv time information useful to 
the British commander and concerting measures 
preparatory to the surrender of the important post 
he commanded. An interview is necessary for the 
purpose of making arrangements for the consum- 
mation of the atrocious conspiracy, and André, not 
choosing to confide to another plans and projects 
which he had so adroitly and so successfully matured, 
or not choosing to divide with another the glory 
and recompense which would naturally and cer- 
tainly have followed success, determines, himself, 
to visit Arnold in person and to arrange every 
thing for giving promptly and effectually the coup 
de grace to the American cause. He meets the 
traitor, his correspondent, Gustavus, and the meet- 
ing and conversation were such no doubt as might 
naturally take place between such parties met for 
sueh purposes. Arnold conducts André within the 
American lines and the latter goes not resistingly 
or reluctantly, and also disguises himself, quitting 
his uniform, though against his ‘‘ stipelation,” and, 
as he said, against the “directions” of Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had commanded him “ not to go within 
an enemy’s post or change his own dress.” Why 
then did he do both! What necessity, what com- 
pulsion? Clearly there was nothing of the kind, 
and the plain and satisfactory answers to the ques- 
tions are, because his ambition and his hatred to 
the American cause were much stronger than his 
sense of honor and principle. He apprehended 
no danger, and apprehending none he was alike for- 
getful of the rules of honorable warfare, of the dic- 
tates of prudence and of the injunctions of his 
commanding general; and had success attended 
his machinations, certainly then we never should 
have heard a word about his amiability, his high 
sense of honor, his unfitness for the office of a spy 
and of his detestation of imposture. Ohno! But 
we should have heard, as miserable and oppressed 
and crouching colonists to this day, it might have 
been, of the glorious, heroic and daring achieve- 
ment of Major André, which put an end to the re- 
volutionary struggle and brought back the rebel 
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colonies to their allegiance. And then the prime 
actor in all the misery and horror and ruin that 
would have ensued, might very probably, as a re- 
ward for his services to his king, have been sent as 
governor-general or vice-roy to rule over those, as 
their oppressor, whom he had assisted in enslaving 
by his dexterity in fomenting treason, and by his 
successful efforts as a spy and as the coadjutor of a 
traitor. 

I do not assume that the revolutionary cause 
would have failed, although Arnold and André had 
succeeded ; probably it would not; but the nega- 
tive cannot be assumed either. It can never be 
known, of course, what the effect upon the contest 
would have been; certainly it would have been 
very serious, for, besides the loss of so important a 
post, a large quantity of military stores and a con- 
siderable number of troops, the moral effect would 
have been incaleulably injurious. It could not then 
have been known to what extent the American 
officers were contaminated by the spirit of disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty. Consternation, distrust and 
despair would have been universal, and it is not cer- 
tain that it would have been possible to remedy the 
disaster or to stem the refluent tide. But Heaven 


ordered otherwise, and whilst the holy cause of|no doubt have well applied to the deceased, leaving 


Freedom was sustained, the peril in which it had 


been placed furnishes the brightest page to be found |that brought him to an untimely and disgraceful 
in allhaman history. That page is the one where |end; and that part being for the advancement of 
is recorded the ever glorious fact, that during a|his Majesty’s service, found, it may be supposed, 
seven years’ bloody civil war, of the thousands of| numerous apologists and defenders even among 
commissioned officers who fought on the side of|those who would not themselves have engaged in 
Liberty, amidst all the fluctations of the contest, in|such intrigues,or have codéperated so intimately 
defeat and in the face of the apparent ruin of their | and confidentially with a traitor under any circum- 
cause, in sickness, in nakedness and starvation, and | stances. 

amidst all the wants and privations that can afflict} Having now said much more than I intended 
human nature, in the dungeon, in the British prison- | about Major André, I will say something about 
ships and on the scaffold, there was to be found|an American officer who also met an untimely 
but one, only one solitary traitor. ‘ Arnold,” says | fate, having subjected himself likewise to be treated 
Chief Justice Marshall, ‘ remains the solitary in-|asaspy by venturing within the British lines. This 
stance of an American officer who abandoned the|wasCaptain Nathan Hale. He was young, intel- 
side first embraced in this civil contest and turned |ligent, ardent, generous and intrepid, resembling 


his sword upon his former companions in arms.” 


Iam no boaster: my country and my country-|rior to him in patriotism and single-mindedness, 
men have their faults without doubt, and I partake | After the battle of Long Island, against the advice 
pretty largely of them myself; but I challenge the|of his friends, willing to risk all for his country, 
whole world, classic Greek and Rome, enlightened | whose affairs were then very critical, he approach- 
modern Europe, and the two “ Corinthian capitals” | ed the British camp with the view of getting infor- 
of her civilization and refinement, England and | mation and of observing the dispositions of the Bri- 
France, to point to such a page in their history of |tish commander. He was discovered, captured, 
18 or 20 centuries, to such a splendid example on/|hastily examined and very summarily executed. 
so extended a scale, of high-souled honor, unwa-|I wish it could be added that the same delicacy 


vering loyalty and uncompromising integrity. 


Botta says, that on his trial, André “ confessed | afterwards displayed in André’s. But poor Hale, 
more than he was asked,” and this may be true and | instead of awakening in the bosoms of those into 
yet prove nothing in his favor; not even of his can- | whose hands he had fallen sentiments of sympathy 
dor, which the historian so emphatically eulogises. |and compassion, was hurried with brutal haste to 
Had he confessed any thing unfavorable to himself | the scaffuld, denied the privilege of writing to his 
that could not have been proven, then the eulogy | friends, or even the use of a Bible, and amidst the 
would have been more pertinent. But this was scorn and mockery of the soldiery and branded as 









































not the case, for there were witnesses at hand to 
establish every material fact. A confession then 
it appears to me had for its object to produce a 
favorable impression on the Court by a show of 
frankness, and it did produce it; whereas an ob- 
stinate denial and a captious course on the part of 
the prisoner could not have benefitted him, as there 
was proof enough aliunde, as the lawyers say, and 
more than enough to establish his guilt. Never- 
theless his conduct before the Court was certainly 
such as to do him honor as a man and as an officer. 
Pity ’tis that it had ever been otherwise. 

Upon being informed of André’s execution, Sir 
Henry Clinton issued an order to the British army 
in which he says, that “ he ever considered Major 
André a gentleman of the highest integrity and 
honor, and incapable of any base action or unwor- 
thy conduct.” This was natural and proper and 
the British commander could scarcely do less than 
pay a public and official tribute of respect to the 
memory of a gallant and accomplished officer, high 
in his own favor and who had sacrificed himself in 
the service of his sovereign. But the expressions 
contained in the order prove nothing ; they received 
the assent of every Englishman perhaps, and would 


out of view the part he acted in the transaction 


André in many points of his character, but supe- 





and humanity were displayed in his case that were 
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a traitor and a spy, was launched into eternity. 
But firm and courageous as he was patriotic, these 
cruel and studied insults moved him not. And in 
my opinion, as well asin that of a much more 
competent judge, (Mr. Sparks,) his last words 
“embodied a nobler and more sublime sentiment,” 
as Mr. Sparks truly says, “‘ than André’s, and indi- 
cated, it appears to me, much more concentration of 
mind and elevation of soul. André’s Jast thought 
was for himself: Hale’s for his country. André 
was solicitous for his fame, as his so much applauded 
speech fully demonstrates. He called upon those 
around to bear witness that he died like a brave 
man, and so undoubtedly he did die, and I would be 
sorry to disparage the sentiment that was predomi- 
nant in his mind; but in preferring the calm and 
modest and unostentatious manner in which Hale 
met his death, I do not think I do this. He asked 
nobody to bear witness tohis courage : that showed 
for itself. Higher and more ennobling thoughts 
occupied his last moments, and it seems to me that 
there cannot be found among all the recorded deaths 
of heroes and patriots one more touching or more 
deserving of everlasting remembrance than his. 
‘I only lament,’ he said, ‘that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.’” To the deep devotedness 
of this short speech nothing could be added. 

But now mark the course of human and historic 
justice! André descends to the grave accompa- 
nied by the regrets, the sympathies and the admi- 
ration of two great nations, (one anenemy.) His 
virtues and his valor are recorded on marble mon- 
uments. Historians of all countries seem to vie 
with each other in embalming his memory, and 
however they may differ about other facts of our 
revolutionary struggle, here.as well as I recollect, 
there is no disagreement. They all pity, they all 
praise him and reserve for his coadjutor and ac- 
complice, Arnold, the outpourings of their wrath, 
- and truly he deserved the worst they have said of 
~ him. 

But what dothey say of Halet Scarcely any- 
thing. If he is mentioned at all, even by our native 
historians, he is very briefly mentioned, and those 
who have whole pages of panegyric to bestow upon 
André have hardly a word to give to their equally 
brave and accomplished and much more patriotic 
countryman. 


** Et voila comment on ecrit I’ histoire !”—VOLTAIRE. 


For poor Hale there is no “ storied urn or ani- 
mated bust,” and but very meagre historical remi- 
niscences, if any, besides Mr. Sparks’ just and elo- 
quent tribute to his memory, with the concluding 
paragraph of which I will close this parallel, or 
perhaps I might say more properly, this contrast. 
Mr. Sparks says: ‘But whatever may have been 
the parallel between these two individuals while 
living, it ceased with their death. A monument 


was raised and consecrated to the memory of André 








by the bounty of a grateful sovereign. His ashes 
have been removed from their obscure resting place, 
transported across the ocean and deposited with 
the remains of the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey. Where is the memento of the virtues, 
the patriotic sacrifice, the early fate of Hale? It is 
not inscribed in marble; it is scarcely recorded in 
books. Let it be the more deeply cherished in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

If I have not been able to perceive in the char- 
acter and conduct of Major André all the excel- 
lence and amiableness and chivalrous endowments 
with which some historians have invested him, I 
beg that my failure to do so, provided I am wrong, 
may be imputed to the true cause—natural obtuse- 
ness, and not toa disposition to be illiberal and vin- 
dictive hecause he was an Englishman and the 
enemy of my country. In very early life I formed 
the opinion that he was selfish and ambitious, and 
that his ambition was not of the legitimate kind— 
of that kind that leads to the performance of high 
and heroic deeds in the face of day and of the ene- 
my. I compared him with the Duguesclins and 
Bayards of France, the Sydneys, Hampdens and 
Falklands of his own land; all of his own profes- 
sion too, and I must say, that when so compared, 
he does not present himself to mind as a preux 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche :—without fear, 
he was, but not without reproach. His connexion 
with Arnold has left an ineffacable stain upon his 
character, I fear, for I cannot understand how a 
man of very punctilious honor could stoop to such 
an association. As the British General thought 
proper to place himself in correspondence with a 
traitor, he could easily have found persons to con- 
duct it to its crowning villainy—the delivery of 
West Point,—equally as bold and enterprising as 
André and much more skilful. But André chose 
to take the dirty job upon himself, and an awful 
retribution followed. 

I repeat that André’s being an Englishman and 
an enemy to my country has not influenced my 
opinion of himin any way. Sir Guy Carleton was 
the same; but no earthly power or earthly tempta- 
tion could have induced him to play the part that 
André played with Arnold ; so I believe and nobody 
would have dared to propose to him to become art 
and part of such an intrigue. He was an honor 
to his country and to his profession, and among 
the passages in our revolutionary history that can 
be read with most pleasure, is that which describes 
his humane and generous conduct towards our 
countrymen who fell into his hands after the unsuc- 
cessful attack upon Quebec in 1775. He was able 
too, as well as brave and generous, and I have 
been sometimes almost inclined to believe that it 
was through a special interposition of Providence 
that the British Ministry in their folly and infatu- 
ation, refused him the command of the army to 
which he was entitled and which he claimed, and 
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gave it to the gasconading Burgoyne. Sir Guy 
would not have lost that army, and had it not been 
lost, the issue of the contest might have been very 
different from what it was. 


Were this letter, (already too long,) ten times 
longer, I could not think of closing it without say- 
ing a few words more about the captors of André, 
John Paulding, David Williams and Isaac Van 
Wert, whose names I love to repeat; and they can- 
not be repeated by an American too often. While 
another, high in rank and rich in fame, was a false | 
traitor and renegade, these individuals, without rank | 
and “‘unknown to fame,” were faithful to their 
country’s cause, which, it may be, they saved. 
They were men in respectable, but humble life, 
without pretensions, without influence, without 
wealth ; but rich in that glorious purity of princi- 
ple, which comes from Heaven. Upon how slen- 
der a thread seemed to hang the whole great cause ! 
upon the honesty of two or three plain, rustic mili- 
tia-men,—perhaps of one: and yet how secure it 
was! I believe firmly, that those three men would 
have refused as unhesitatingly all the rank and 
wealth promised to Arnold by Sir Henry, as they 
did the offers and promises of André. And this 
shows that there is no rock so firm, no panoply so 
impenetrable, no reliance so sure as that of an hon- 
est man’s honor. 


Bat these great benefactors of their country if 
not her saviors, How were they rewarded? Not 
as liberally, I grieve to say, as they ought to have 
been. Their country was not ungrateful, it is true, 
but there was but little munificence, it must be con- 
fessed, in her manifestations of gratitude. An ap- 
propriate medal was struck and presented to them, 
and a pension granted to each of two hundred dol- 
lars annually for life, and this was all, I believe ;— 
““a reward, it must be admitted,” says Marshall, 
“much more accurately apportioned to the poverty 
of the public treasury than to the service which 
had been received.” 





Iam not much in favor of giving pensions to 
any except those who actually render the service, 
or to aged parents, or to widows and to infant or- 
phans. But I think upon this occasion an ex- 


ception might be made, and were 1 a member of 


Congress, I believe I should propose to give to the 
heirs, (if lineal descendants,) of Paulding, Wil- 
liams and Van Wert, two or three sections of pub- 
lic land for each ancestor, and this would be more to 
perpetuate the memory of the transaction in which 


these three “ noblemen of nature” bore so conspicu- 


ous a part, and to show that the country is not for- 
getful of the day nor the deed, though it is now 


more than sixty years since, than with a view to 
any thing like posthumous recompense. Some 
may say that it would be abad precedent. I think 
that it would be a good one, and that it ought to ap- 





and explanatory preamble to be appealed to in all 
after time. Would to Heaven that our national 
legislation furnished no worse precedent than this 
would be! 

I conclude this letter with the suggestion that 
Mr. Sparks, in the next edition of his Life of 
Washington, will do a good service if he will in- 
vestigate this story of Mr. Southey’s about the 
apologetical message to Miss Seward. If it be 
true that it was sent, then, in the name of truth, let 
it be said so. If it be not true, then it ought to be 
contradicted, which I hope will be done by the Gen- 
eral’s biographer in his most emphatic manner. 
This I suggest, not knowing whether the point in 
question has ever been discussed or not, and there 
being but few books here relating to our revolu- 
tionary history, I have not the means of ascer- 
taining. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.C. PICKETT. 
Francis Marxor, Jr., Esq., 


Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Institute, Washington. 





THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 


It isa place where tender thought 

Its voiceless vigil keepeth : 

It is a place where kneeling love, 

’ Mid all its hope, still weepeth. 

The vanished light of all a life 

That tiny spot encloseth : 

Where, followed by a thousand dreams, 
The little one reposeth. 


It is a place where thankfulness 

A tearful tribute giveth ; 

That one so pure hath left a world 
Where so much sorrow liveth ; 
Where trial, to the heavy heart, 

Its constant cross presenteth ; 

And every hour some trace retains, 
For which the soul repenteth. 


It is a place for Hope to rise, 

While other brightness waneth, 

And from the darkness of the grave 

To learn the gift it gaineth— 

From Him who wept as on the earth 
Undying love, still weepeth— 

From Him who spoke the blessed words, 
“She is not dead, but sleepeth !” 





pear upon the statute book in capitals with a full 


Vor. XI—26 


Jane TayLoe WorTHINGTON. 
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VINDICATION OF THE UNITED STATES, &C. 


A brief Vindication of the Government and People of the 
United States from the accusations brought against them, 
by the author of “ Letters and Notes on the Manners, Cus- 
toms and Condition of the North American Indians. Writ- 
ten during eight years’ travel among the wildest tribes of 
Indians, in North America. By George Catlin. Wiley 
and Putnam, 1841.” 


BY AN INHABITANT OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Perhaps no other man, with the literary and pro- 
fessional talents of Mr. Catlin, ever had a more 
favorable opportunity of studying the manners, 
customs and condition of the North American In- 
dians in their most savage, and if you please, un- 
sophisticated state, than that gentleman. He trav- 
elled and resided among them for eight years ; by 
practising the art of portrait painting, he success- 
fully appealed to that vanity which is one of the 
leading characteristics of savages, and by this 
means acquired their confidence and good will in a 
high degtee, accompanied by a sort of mysterious 
veneration attached to the title of ‘* medicine man,” 
which they bestowed upon him. Of these oppor- 
tunities and advantages Mr. Catlin has availed 
himself with equal industry, courage and perse- 
verance ; and the result is a work embodying more 
information in regard to Indian customs, manners 
and condition, accompanied by more numerous, 
authentic and various illustrations, than any other 
extant, with the exception perhaps of the excel- 
lent collections of Theodore De Bry now in the 
Library of Congress. 

The author of the production before us, is evi- 
dently not a practised writer. His style is neither 
polished nor elegant, but perhaps better than both 
for his present purposes. It is in many places elo- 
quent, and at all times clear, vigorous and original, 
with new and then a little occasional rustic care- 
lessness, not suiting illy with the epistolary form 
in which he has embodied his valuable information. 
His temperament is evidently poetical ; his per- 
ceptions of beauty strong and ardent; and his de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are given con a more, 
with a refreshing zest, which must excite in every 
admirer of nature an earnest desire to luxuriate in 
those delightful solitudes he so vividly sketches. 
He paints with his pen as well as with his pencil ; 
and his descriptions of the strange and beautiful 
scenery of the Upper Mississippi and Missouri, ap- 
peal as forcibly to the imagination as his strong 
likenesses of the savage warriors do to the senses 
of his readers. 

Such is the general character of this curious, 
interesting and valuable work, which is eminently 
worthy the attention of the public. Itis not, how- 
ever, our design to enter into a critical examina- 
tion of its various features, or an analysis of its 








contents, still less to fortify our judgment by quo- 


tations. We have another and a higher purpose 
in view, which we will proceed to explain, and it 
is hoped, accomplish, after first premising that the 
delay in noticing a work published two years ago, 
was occasioned by the mere accident of not having 
seen it until lately. 

The author of this work is an enthusiastic admi- 
rer of the Indians of North America, and frankly 
acknowledges himself as such. He prefers savage 
to civilized life, and his creed on that point is sum- 
med up in the following passage : 


“What degree of happiness these sons of na- 
ture may attain to in the world in their own way, 
or in what proportion they may relish the plea- 
sures of life, compared with the sum of human 
happiness belonging to civilized society, has long 
been a subject of much doubt, and one which I 
cannot undertake to decide at this time. I would 
say thus much, however, that if the thirst for know- 
ledge has entailed everlasting misery on mankind 
from the beginning of the world; if refined and 
intellectual pains increase in proportion to our 1n- 
tellectual pleasures, I do not see that we gain much 
advantage over them on that score; and judging 
from the full-toned enjoyment which beams from 
their happy faces, I should give it as my opinion, 
that their lives were much more happy than ours; 
that is, if the word happiness is applied to the en- 
joyments of those who have not experienced the 
light of the Christian religion. I have long looked 
with the eye of a critic into the jovial faces of 
these sons of the forest, unfurrowed with cares ; 
where the agonizing feeling of poverty had never 
stamped distress upon the brow. I have watched 
the bold, intrepid step—the proud, yet dignified de- 
portment of nature’s man in fearless freedom, with 
a soul unalloyed by mercenary lusts, too great to 
yield to laws or power except from God. As these 
independent fellows are all joint tenants of the soil, 
they are all rich, and none of the steepings of pov- 
erty can strangle their just claims to renown. 
Who, I would ask, can look without admiring into 
a society where peace and harmony prevail—where 
virtue is cherished—where rights are protected 
and wrongs are redressed—with no laws but the 
laws of honor, which are the supreme laws of the 
land. Trust the boasted virtues of civilized so- 
ciety for awhile, with all its intellectual refinements, 
to such a tribunal, and then write down the ‘ law- 
less savage’ and our transcendant virtues.” 


In other places he expresses still more unequivo- 
cally his decided preference of the savage state 
and savage character, over that of civilized man. 

We have no inclination to discuss the subject 
with Mr. Catlin, and have only quoted this passage 
to indicate the leaning of his partialities in favor 
of the Indians, with a view to another object which 
we shall presently explain. ‘This great question 
of the comparative virtue and happiness of savage 
and civilized man, must be left to Him who alone 
sees into the heart, weighs its most secret feelings, 
sufferings and enjoyments, and strikes the balance 
in the scale of omniscience. Nothing is more pre- 











sumptuous than for men to undertake to decide on 
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the comparative happiness of their fellow mortals 
from outward circumstances, or extraneous means 
of enjoyment. No one knows—no one can ever 
know, the secret sources of suffering or delight 
enveloped in the unfathomable obscurity of the hu- 
man heart. All we know, and all that befits us to 
know is, that whatever apparent diversities of hap- 
piness and misery may exist among mankind, the 
distribution is just and should be submitted to with- 
out murmuring. 

This preference of savage over civilized man 
has, if we mistake not, seduced Mr. Catlin into 
the habitual indulgence of a severe and bitter pre- 
judice against the latter, evinced in his perpetually 
taking occasion to stigmatize the course pursued 
by our ancestors, as well as our cotemporaries to- 
wards the race of the redmen. We have an early 
sample of this in page 6 of his introductory ob- 
servations. Speaking of the aborigines of Amer- 
ica, he exclaims, 


“Their country was entered by the white man 
a few hundred years since; and thirty millions of 
these are now scuffling for the goods and luxuries 
of life over the bones and ashes of twelve millions 
of red men; six millions of whom have fallen vic- 
tims to the small pox, and the remainder to the 
sword, bayonet and whiskey; all of which means 
of destruction and death have been visited upon 
them, by acquisitive white men and by white men 
whose fathers were welcomed and embraced in the 
land where the poor Indian met and fed them with 
‘ears of green corn and pemican.’ Of the 2,000,000 
remaining alive at this time, about 1,400,000 are 
already the miserable living victims and dupes of 
white man’s cupidity, degraded, discouraged and 
lost in the bewildering maze that is produced by 
the use of whiskey and its concomitant vices; and 
the remainder are yet unroused and unenticed by 
the dread or love of the white man and his allure- 
ments.” 


There is scarcely a letter of the whole collec- 
tion in which Mr. Catlin fails to thrust in similar 
and, indeed, more heavy charges against his living 
countrymen, and against the memory of those illus- 
trious men, whose policy towards the Indians he 
denounces, without discrimination and without ex- 
ception. We propose to consider these charges 
coolly and deliberately ; trusting that if it should 
be perceived we have a preference for civilized 
over savage life, and of our countrymen over alien 
barbarians, still it will not be accompanied by any 
unkind feeling towards the latter, such as Mr. Cat- 
lin, we think, on all occasions exhibits in relation 
to the former. Our purpose is, to enquire briefly, 
if all or any of these charges are true; for if so, 
most assuredly our ancestors and their posterity 


suming that the earth we inhabit was given to man 
by his Maker. In the first instance he held it by 
this right alone ; and, as in the early ages of the 
world, until the human race separated into tribes 
and nations, there was no collision of conflicting 
claims to adjust, so was there no occasion to resort 
to any other right but that of possession under this 
original universal grant. When, however, in pro- 
cess of time, the human race separated into tribes 
or nations, and spread over different portions of 
the globe, they gradually became neighbors, rivals 
and enemies. ‘Then, as there was no common um- 
pire sufficiently disinterested to be relied on, or 
strong enough to enforce its decisions, these differ- 
ences came at length to be settled by a resort to 
force, which usually resulted in the retreat, subja- 
gation, or extermination of one of the parties. 
Hence originated a new principle, called the right 
of conquest, which has ever since been recognised, 
or acted upon, by civilized as well as savage nations. 
In later times, a third principle was originated, 
or at least brought into active operation, by the 
progress of maritime adventures, ending in the 
discovery of regions hitherto unknown, or unvisit- 
ed by christian and civilized nations; inhabited by 
savages whose property in the soil was in common, 
and who paying no regard to that system of inter- 
national Jaw established by European powers, were 
considered out of the sphere of its protection. 
This was called the Right of Discovery, and is 
that under which these powers made grants of ter- 
ritory to the early adventurers to this new world. 
It was a right universally exercised by civilized 
christian nations, and was held to embody a legiti- 
mate claim to all countries thus situated. It is not 
necessary to insist on its indefeasibility. It is suf- 
ficent to say, that our forefathers came hither under 
the sanction of grants from a sovereign, made 
under the authority of this acknowledged right of 
discovery. ‘They were therefore not to blame in 
the preliminary step; they acted in conformity 
with a recognized principle, and were justifiable 
in seeking their happiness in the new world. 

We are perfectly willing to concede that the 
savages roaming at large through the boundless 
wilderness, which they neither possessed nor occu- 
pied, did, as Mr. Catlin asserts, meet and feed the 
stranger with “ears of green corn and pemican.” 
But this was only while they considered them as 
strangers visiting them for a brief period. From 
the time they discovered that the white men came 
with views of permanent settlement, their hospi- 
talities became uncertain and precarious; their 
good will subsided gradually into distrust, jealousy 


are laden with a heavy and increasing burthen of|and hatred. A vague anticipation of the ultimate 


transgressions towards their fellow creatures, which, 
in the distribution of rewards and punishments, a 
just Providence will not fail to visit with awful 
retribution. 


consequences of the increase and expansion of 
these interlopers, such as has since been realized, 
appears to have by degrees settled deeply into their 
minds, alienated their hearts and converted them 
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ly and whose warfare nothing short of extermina- 
tion. We do not blame them ; for this feeling was 
natural, perhaps inevitable ; much less do we blame 
our forefathers for resisting their hostility, and 
sometimes, perhaps, anticipating it, when they had 
good cause to believe the savages meditated their 
destruction. The law of self-preservation justi- 
fied them both ; and to apply the severe principles 
of abstract justice to such a case is the height of 
injustice. 

It is difficult, at this distance of time, to decide 
who were the first aggressors in that interminable 
warfare which has since continued between the 
races of the white and the red men in North Amer- 
ica. For a long time the former were the weaker 
party, and consequently jealous and apprehensive 
of the stronger. It would have been highly im- 
prudent for the white men, under such circumstan- 
ces, to provoke hostility on the part of the savages, 
and it is therefore probable, that the former on all 
occasions acted on what they believed the defensive. 

When, however, the white man began to attain 
the ascendancy, the case was probably generally 
reversed: The savages became the weak and 
suspicious party, and very often set upon and mas- 
sacred the early settlers without any immediate 
cause, or recent provocation. The great Pequod 
war, in which almost every town and settlement in 
New England was successively devastated by fire 
and sword, was of this character. It was the re- 
sult of long brooding vengeance, engendered not 
more by past recollections, than by a conviction 
that the period had come, when there was no alter- 
native between exterminating the white men and 
the total, irremediable extinction of the red. Such, 
too, was the case in the great massacre perpetrated 
by Opechancanough on the colonists of Virginia. 
It was unprovoked by any immediate cause of irri- 
tation ; it was the offspring of long brooding re- 
venge, looking to the future as well as the past. 
Such was, such is, and such will probably ever be, 
the result of an intercourse between savage and 
civilized man. Mutual contemptand mutual fears: 
the feeling of superiority on one hand, of inferi- 
ority on the other, which generates unavoidable 
disparities in bargaining and all the modes of inter- 
course ; the harsh contact of irreconcilable con- 
trasts in those points which separate every species 
of animal; together with that inevitable and irre- 
sistible supremacy, every where and at all times 
acquired by knowledge over ignorance, must, of 
necessity, produce relations of the most hostile 
character between the civilized and savage man, 
whenever they come together in intimate associa- 
tion. 

The direct and specific charges brought by the 
author of these letters, against the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States, neither of which 
can justly be made responsible for the acts of Great 
Britain previous to their separation from the mother 





country, are, firstly, having cheated the Indians 
out of their lands; secondly, demoralizing them 
with whiskey; thirdly, exterminating them by 
the sword, the bayonet and the small pox; and 
fourthly, in making them the dupes and victims of 
the white man’s cupidity. 

We regret to see such harsh and indiscriminate 
denunciations cast upon our country and govern- 
ment by a native citizen of the United States. 
We have enough of this from foreigners, who, for 
the most part, assail us on all occasions with as 
little justice as Mr. Catlin, whose preference of 
savage over civilized life, and, perhaps, gratitude 
for being made “a great medicine-man,” seems to 
have enlisted him in the ranks of our most bitter 
maligners and swallowed up all perception of that 
decorum which every good citizen ought to pre- 
serve when censuring his country, which he never 
will do, except from the highest of all possible 
motives, and then as a dutiful child would counsel 
a venerated parent. But enough of this for the 
present. The charges are not true to any thing 
like the extent asserted by Mr. Catlin: and we 
shall proceed to give what we consider a fair and 
candid view of the conduct of the Government of 
the United States towards the Indians, as well as 
of the causes which have produced the declension 
or extinction of so many of the North American 
tribes. 

At the commencement of the colonization of 
the British Provinces of North America, the lands 
occupied by the adventurers were either purchased 
of the Indians, or consisted of their voluntary do- 
nations ; for these were the only means by which 
they could be obtained, as the colonists were for a 
long period too weak to attempt any acquisitions by 
conquest. ‘To us of the present day, the prices 
given for these lands appear so utterly dispropor- 
tioned to their present value, as to convey an im- 
pression, if not generate a conviction, that the In- 
dians were cheated in these bargains. 

When we read of the sites of such flourishing 
towns as Northampton and Springfield, in New Eng- 
land, having been purchased for a few blankets and a 
few fathoms of wampum, and compare this price 
with their present value, these bargains would seem 
distinctly to indicate something like fraud and de- 
ception, cupidity and cunning, playing on ignorance 
and credulity. But when we come to reflect, that 
these lands were then in a state of nature, covered 
with gigantic forests requiring immense labor to 
bring them into cultivation ; that every implement 
required for this tedious and harassing process was 
to be procured from a vast distance, perhaps across 
the Atlantic Ocean, at a cost bearing no proportion 
to its present value; that there were then few or 
no laborers for hire, so that every man was obliged 
to do his own work; and that the value of these 
lands to their Indian possessors was little or noth- 
ing :—when these and other facts, which might be 
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easily multiplied, are taken into the account, these 
primitive purchases will not appear so unreason- 
able. It is human labor and industry that gives 
value to the earth we inhabit, and it has required 
more than two centuries of incessant exertion to’ 
produce those extraordinary disproportions of prices 
between the uncultivated Indian wilds and the fer-| 
tile regions inhabited by that most laborious of all 
animals, the civilized man. 

Even at this moment, when the tide of popula- 
tion is incessantly flowing into the fertile regions 
of the West; when protection and consequent. 
safety from savage warfare render the first pio- 
neers secure in their possessions, the richest lands 


in the universe are disposed of by the government | 


of the United States at one dollar and twenty-five, 
cents the acre. 
the labors of man will probably enhance their | 
value fifty or an hundred fold, and shall posterity | 
infer from thence, that there was fraud or collu- 
sion in the sale or purchase? A rational, dispas- 


sionate consideration of this subject, will, if we do} 
not mistake, convince the most enthusiastic admirer | 


of savages and savage life, that in all those early 
purchases of Indian lands, there was much more 
reciprocity than may at first sight appear. It is 
on record, or at least traditionary, that a tract of 
land, over a great portion of which the town of 
Springfield, on Connecticut river, has now extended, 
and which was either given or sold for a trifle by 
the Indians, was some years afterwards exchanged 
by the proprietor for a second-hand wheelbarrow. 
Under this view of the subject, we think we are 
authorized to assume, that the rights acquired 
through purchase by the early settlers, were gained 
at a price, which was fair and proper, and that the 
terms were perfectly satisfactory to the Indians at 
the time. 

When, in consequence of those causes to which 
we have already reverted, and which in every age 
and country have produced dissension and blood- 
shed between savage and civilized man, the early 
settlers and the Indian occupants came into fre- 
quent collision and resorted to arms, other rela- 
tions between the parties were gradually introduced 
and became the basis of a new system of inter- 
course. Hostilities were followed by treaties of 
peace ; and according to the course of things at all 
times and every where, the party which was worsted 
made concessions to that which got the better. Had 
the Indians prevailed, the whites would have been 
massacred and exterminated; but the latter were 
satisfied with the acquisition of lands, which at one 
and the same time gave them new means of sub- 
sistence and new security by removing the Indians 
to a greater distance. 

Much has been said on the cruelty of thus taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Indian tribes, to 
despoil them of their lands and expel them from 
their ancient possessions. But this view of the 


In the course of two centuries, 


case is entirely inapplicable to the times of which 
we are treating. Fora considerable period after 
the first settlements in all the old colonies, the 
whites, as before stated, were the weaker party, and 
for a still longer period, there was a severe struggle 
between the two races for the ascendancy. No 
one can attentively study the early history of these 
colonies, without seeing at once that there were 
times in which their fate hung by a single hair and 
that nothing but their indomitable courage and har- 
dihood, aided by the blessing of Providence, pre- 
served them from utter extermination. On these 
occasions, our forefathers fought for all that was 
dear to them, wives, children, kindred, life and 
property, with a savage enemy who spared neither ; 
and the records of those trying times every where 
exhibit examples which, we regret to see, there is 
one American citizen at least, who cannot or will 
not appreciate. 

From the first settlement of this country to the 
era of our independence, few cases occur in which 
the colonies had the power of oppressing the In- 
dians, or taking advantage of their weakness. Even 
the great State of New York was exposed during 
the whole Revolutionary war to the ravages of the 
Six Nations, stimulated by British influence and 
British bribes: and as Mr. Catlin is a native of 
Wyoming, we will content ourselves with referring 
him to the catastrophe of that beautiful valley, 
which has called forth the sympathies of millions of 
hearts, and awakened the genius ofa foreign Bard 
to strains of the most beautiful and affecting ten- 
derness. 

Our author takes occasion to dwell, in one of his 
letters, apparently with great satisfaction, on the 
preference given by the Sioux or Dahcotas to his 
English companion over himself; and the inference 
which might be drawn in favor of the policy of the 
British Government towards the savages from that 
circumstance, though not expressed, seems pretty 
clearly indicated. ‘To this, we have only to ob- 
serve, that, if Mr. Catlin thinks the policy of that 
Government in subsidizing the savages and inci- 
ting them to murder our people by paying a price 
for their scalps, preferable to that of the Govern- 
ment of the United States towards these ferocious 
barbarians, he is welcome to his opinion. 

In the great contest between the mother country 
and her colonies, the Indians of the frontier were 
employed by Great Britain, and committed various 
atrocities. No one can forget Lord Chatham’s el- 
oquent and thrilling denunciation of this unhal- 
lowed warfare; and still less the massacres of 
Cherry Valley, Wyoming and various other places, 
or subsequently that at the River Raisin during 
the late war. The former, our author rather ex- 
cuses than blames; and a kindred enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Indian chivalry and humanity has endea- 





vored lately, to divert the odium of that inhuman 
butchery of all ages and sexes, from the head of 
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his favorite hero, Joseph Brant, to whom all history 
and tradition ascribe the exploit. Be this as it may, 
whoever was the Jeader, the massacre was perpe- 
trated by the Indians and constitutes one of those 
recollections which have justly embittered the feel- 
ings of the citizens of the United States towards 
the red men. 

When, therefore, the United States had con- 
quered their Independence, and established a new 
Government, they were smarting under Indian in- 
flictions recently perpetrated, and rejected all over- 
tures on the part of Great Britain to have them in- 
cluded in the Treaty of Peace, as independent na- 
tions. They determined to chastise their unprovo- 
ked hostilities and cruel massacres. They did 
chastise them, and they were justly chastised, for 
they had plundered without provocation and mur- 
dered for sordid gain. ‘They had been paid the 
price of blood and they received their reward in 
blood. This being done, the Government of the 
United States proceeded to the exercise of one of its 
most difficult and arduous duties, that of maturing a 
uniform system of policy towards the Indians inhab- 
iting the territory over which they had acquired 
the supremacy by the treaty with Great Britain, in 
conformity with the recognized law of nations, 
and those on our borders not included in the circle 
of civilized settlements, and whose lands had not 
been acquired from them by purchase or by treaty. 

It must be obvious that this was a most delicate 
and difficult task, owing to the equivocal position 
occupied by the savage tribes and the yet more 
novel situation of the United States, which was in 
many respects totally dissimilar to that of any co- 
temporary nation. With tribes of savages, having 
no regard to, or knowledge, or perception of that 
code by which the civilized world at least pro- 
fesses to be governed, it was next to impossible to 
preserve those relations which are created by com- 
pacts between Governments acknowledging the sn- 
premacy of internationallaw. These savage tribes 
might in one respect be called independent, being 
governed by their own laws and customs; yet, in 
one very important point, they were not so; they 
came within the limits of grants made by differ- 
ent sovereigns of England, under the sanction of a 
principle universally recognized by civilized na- 
tions, and the United States possessed all the rights 
which England had originally claimed or exercised 
on the ground of discovery. ‘This anomalous po- 
sition required a mode of political intercourse dif- 
ferent from that of one independent civilized na- 
tion with another. 

But this difficulty was trifling when compared 
with another which soon manifested itself. Other 
nations had reached their meridian; the United 
States had just peered above the horizon. The ri- 
sing sun was their emblem, and “Excelsior,” their 
motto. The people of these new born States were 
increasing in numbers with a rapidity beyond all 





former example, and required room for their expan- 
sion. ‘They spread in every direction, and every 
where came in contact with tribes of roving sava- 
ges, claiming possession of vast regions, whose 
boundaries being undefined and undefinable, were 
the subject of perpetual warfare among themselves, 
until one or the other was exterminated or forced 
to emigrate to distant regions, where they either 
expelled the possessors as they had themselves 
been expelled, or were adopted by them and lost 
their identity forever. 

We do not pretend to say what ought to have 
been the result of such a state of things. The ab- 
stract principle of justice might have dictated that 
the tide of population should stop on the first con- 
tact with the Indians and that they should be left 
in possession of all they claimed. But such has 
never been the case in any age or nation of the 
world; and so uniform has been the contrary re- 
sult every where and at all times, that, setting aside 
all abstract reasoning, we think the conclusion may 
be fairly drawn from ages of invariable experience, 
as well as from the language of Scripture, that, as 
man was commanded to go forth and multiply, so 
that condition of life which best subserves this 
great purpose must and will prevail. Agriculture 
and the arts of civilization undoubtedly afford the 
means of existence to the greatest number, and it 
would seem from the authority of the Great Crea- 
tor himself, it was never intended that millions 
should be straitened in the comforts of life, in order 
that a few thousands should have sufficient space 
to hunt deer and buffaloes. Hence the invariable 
result of the struggle between savage and civilized 
man has been, and will probably be, until the same 
causes produce dissimilar effects, either that the 
former gradually yields to the influence and exam- 
ple of the latter, or becomes subjected to that des- 
tiny which has operated so disastrously on the 
North American tribes, and, according to Mr. Cat- 
lin, doomed them to final and inevitable extinction. 

But be this as it may, we maintain that the poli- 
cy of the Government of the United States, from 
its first establishment to the present time, towards 
the Indians, may bear a comparison with that of any 
other that ever existed under similar circumstances, 
if history presents such an example, and that so far 
from having been more oppressive and unjust, it 
has been distinguished for its superior justice and 
humanity throughout a long series of the most diffi- 
cult and embarrassing relations, which demanded a 
course of policy different in so many respects from 
that which subsists among civilized States, in their 
intercourse with each other. 

It is well known that these relations were among 
the objects which early occupied the attention of 
Washington on his elevation to the Presidency of 
the United States. His youth had rendered him 
familiar with the habits, customs, condition and na- 
ture of the savages. He had penetrated their 
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haunts in peace and encountered them in wars, in 
which his native State had frequently bitterly suf- 
fered by their ferocious inroads and indiscriminate 
massacres. He therefore knew them well, and 
was aware of the extreme difficulty of managing 
these wild, vindictive barbarians, whose friendship 
could never be relied on, and whose hatred was so 
terrible in its consequences. Under his adminis- 
tration was established that system of Indian policy 
which has been ever since pursued. It was, in the 
nature of things, impossible to prevent the white 
and red men from coming into contact on our al- 
most illimitable frontier; and experience had al- 
ready proved it equally impossible to prevent colli- 
sion between them. The tide of emigration could 
not be arrested by any human power, and all that 
was left for the wisdom or virtue of man was, to 
prepare the way with as little destruction as pos- 
sible. 

The example of other nations and of all ages of 
the world, might have justified a resort to force on 
this occasion. The United States might have made 
use of their superiority in arms and numbers, to con- 
quer the Indian lands as fast as their possession 
became necessary to the rapid expansion of the 
white population. But they did not do so. They 
waged war against the savages either in defence of 
the inhabitants of the frontier, who had a right to 
their protection, or in retaliation for outrages on 
the lives and property of those who had ventured 
among them for purposes of trade. 

It would be utterly vain to attempt an investiga- 
tion of the particular causes of these perpetual 
broils between the savages and the early pioneers, 
or to strike the ballance between them. Without 
doubt, sometimes one, sometimes the other, and often 
both were to blame. These outrages happened afar 
off, in the obscure wilderness, where the arm of Jus- 
tice was never wielded, where its eye never penetra- 
ted, and as every Government owes protection to its 
citizens or subjects, it was the duty of ours to pro- 
tect the first pioneers, who paved the way for the 
advance of the great caravan of civilization, unless 
it was incontestibly proved that they had forfeited 
that protection by their own conduct. There 
were no judicial tribunals to appeal to, and if there 
had been, the appeal would not have been made. 
The savage is his own avenger; and his example 
is too often followed by that anomalous class of men 
which will always be found in advance of regular 
permanent settlers, and which, as may be well sup- 
posed, consists of daring, reckless adventurers, who, 
scrupling not to risk their own, areas little scrupu- 
lous with regard to the lives of others. In the 
gradual progress of civilization, as exhibited in the 
history of the United States, such men always take 
the van, as a matter of course, since it is not to be 
expected that quiet, peaceable, industrious people, 
will all at once precipitate themselves into the re- 





innate sense of inferiority, jealous of those advan- 
tages they are too proud to adopt, and who have 
long since become fully aware of the ultimate con- 
sequences of the first appearance of white men 
among them. 

The causes above indicated have undoubtedly 
produced frequent wars between the white and the 
red man, which have invariably been attended with 
the acquisition of territory by the latter. But by 
far the greater portion of Indian lands has been 
acquired by purchase, a mode which Mr. Catlin 
stigmatizes with the epithets of fraudulent cupidity, 
preying on ignorance and credulity. In our opin- 
ion, he is not justified in such wholesale denuncia- 
tions of a policy uniformly pursued for more than 
half a century by the Government of the United 
States, administered by a succession of Chief Mag- 
istrates, whose whole life and character preclude 
the inference that they would thus persevere in a 
course of injustice and inhumanity. Was the great 
and good Washington, whom the united suffrages 
of the civilized world have canonized as the purest 
heroic model of ancient or modern times, a misera- 
ble cheater of savages? Were his successors, 
who, however assailed for their political creeds, 
without exception, sustained among all parties, the 
character of honest and just men in all their deal- 
ings ;—were these men, from first to last, during 
the entire course of their administration, the inexo- 
rable oppressors and robbers of the Indians? We 
cannot acquiesce in such a monstrous conclusion. 
It should rest on some more solid basis than the 
bitter, sarcastic declamations of Mr. Catlin, which 
are given with such a zest, and uttered so frequent- 
ly, in season and out of season, we cannot resist the 
impression that they are the result of a settled an- 
tipathy to his unfortunate white fellow-citizens. 
The Government of the United States has paid 
to the Indians, in these purchases of lands, almost 
countless millions of dollars in ready money and 
annuities. In addition to this, it has given them 
possession of a territory bordering on the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri, amply sufficient for 
their present as well as future maintenance, provi- 
ded they will only apply those simple modes of 
cultivation with which they are already acquaint- 
ed. ‘This immense region is watered by the Red, 
the Arkansas, the White, the Osage and the Kon- 
sas rivers, and is represented by Mr. Catlin as 
rich and beautiful in the highest degree. Provi- 
sions were also supplied the emigrating tribes, until 
they could cultivate sufficient for themselves, and 
they are protected from the incursions of the Ca- 
manches and other roving tribes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by a sufficient force of United States troops. 
Yet Mr. Catlin denounces this whole arrangement 
with his usual unqualified bitterness. He main- 
tains that these emigrant Indians, in their present 
situation, must either work or starve, and that as 
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will be the inevitable result. He also predicts that 
they will lose their warlike habits and character 
in the deteriorating process of civilization, and thus 
become an easy prey to the unsophisticated sava- 
ges in their rear. 

To this it may be reasonably replied, that if the 
savages are too stubborn, or indolent to avail them- 
selves of a policy on the part of the Government 
of the United States, which even Mr. Catlin ac- 
knowledges was benevolent in its intention ;—if they 
prefer starving to working in moderation, most 
assuredly we think the sin ought not to be visited 
on the heads of our cotemporary countrymen or 
their posterity. If it was the decree of the Most 
High, that thenceforward man should live by the 
sweat of his face, then the refusal to work is resis- 
tance to His will, and the penalty, however lamen- 
table, is justly incurred. 

But we have no apprehension of such a catastro- 
phe as that predicted by our author. All, or nearly 
all the tribes thus transplanted, possess the rudi- 
ments of agriculture, and have been accustomed to 
cultivate Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes and other 
vegetables. Little labor will be necessary to raise 
domestic animals in a region which, according to 
Mr. Catlin, is one wide luxuriant expanse of 
grassy plain, and if we are to take his own account, 
there is scarcely a country in the world where the 
means of a plentiful subsistence can be more easily 
procured. But should they ever be subjected to want, 
either from their own idleness and improvidence, 
or the dispensations of Providence, he who doubts 
for a moment that the Government of the United 
States would promptly relieve them, in our opin- 
ion does it great injustice. Every obligation of 
humanity would impel it to such a course, and if 
these proved insufficient, they would be reinforced 
by the just indignation of the whole civilized world 
arrayed against such heartless indifference. That 
government having removed them to the place they 
occupy, has virtually assumed the responsibility of 
making them as happy as possible in their new 
abode. As to their becoming a prey to the savages 
of the Rocky Mountains and their neighborhood, it 
will always be the policy of the United States to 
keep up a sufficient force at this point, to preserve 
peace among the various tribes thus brought to- 
gether, and to defend them from the attacks of 
those at a distance. 

But whatever may be the final result of this ex- 
periment, there can, we think, be little doubt that it 
originated in just and considerate motives, and that 
it was best for both parties. Our author every 
where ascribes the demoralization and extinction of 
the Indian tribes to the contaminating influence of 
white men, and we presume even he will acknowl- 
edge, that to remove them as far, and for as long a 
period as possible from that influence, was the only 
practicable mode of preventing, or at least post- 
poning their otherwise speedy annihilation. It 





seems the last hope of the Indians, and if it should 
prove delusive, it will be only one of the many 
abortive efforts of well-meaning men, to set aside 
the irresistible dispensations of a Providence, which 
not unfrequently, perhaps always, converts partial 
evil into universal good. 

The charge of introducing whiskey and small 
pox among the Indians, is repeated over and over 
again by Mr. Catlin, who ascribes much of their 
demoralization and diminution of numbers to these 
causes, and there can be no doubt, that they have 
operated in a considerable degree to produce such 
consequences. With respect to the first, it is noto- 
rious that the Government of the United States 
has made every effort to prevent the introduction of 
this poison among the Indians, and that the mis- 
sionaries have every where exerted their influence 
for the same benevolent purpose. But it wouldseem 
that the savage appetite is equally ungovernable 
and insatiable. The Indians will make any sac- 
rifices to obtain whiskey, and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, however it may be deplored, that there 
are unprincipled white men who take advantage of 
their inordinate appetites. The sin lies at both 
their doors. He who is incapable of self-denial, 
has no right to lay all the burthen of his trans- 
gression on the tempter, since, after all, it is his 
own voluntary act. The Indian is not so ignorant 
bus that he knows the consequences of excessive 
indulgence, and if we throw all the responsibility of 
drunkenness on the foolish, ignorant white man, who 
swallows the poison, not on those who sell him the 
means of indulgence, why should we entirely ex- 
onerate the ignorant savage, who knowingly and 
wilfully destroys himself because he will not res- 
train his appetites ? 

If Mr. Catlin simply means to say, that whiskey 
was unknown to the savages previous to their in- 
tercourse with the white man, and hence to trace its 
first introduction to that event, we agree with him 
entirely. But he does not stop here. He is per- 
petually launching forth sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nate denunciations against the whole people of the 
United States, as well as their government, as if they 
had both combined in wilfully and wickedly deal- 
ing out poisons to the Indians, either for purposes 
of sordid gain, or with the still more detestable 
object of sweeping them from the face of the earth. 
It is for this that we censure him. It is for not 
making any perceptible distinction between the 
few unprincipled traders who introduce whiskey 
among the savages, in violation of the policy and 
will of the government, and that immense majority 
of his fellow citizens which disapproves and de- 
nounces what it can not prevent. Unless the gov- 
ernment could line the whole of that vast frontier, 
which intervenes between the possessions of the 
white and red men, with troops of soldiers, or le- 
gions of civil officers, it must be obvious that where 
such besetting temptations, as inordinate appetites 
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on one hand and inordinate profits on the other are | been noticed that in its first introduction, its ravages 
perpetually in operation, no human means can avail | have always been more extensive and fatal than at 


to arrest the evil, other than weaning the savages 
from their devotion to this fatal indulgence. For 
this purpose every effort has been tried, and every 
effort has failed. The last and only resort is civili- 
zation ; and for the attainment of this, the experi- 
ment of removing them to a distance, apportioning 
them lands, which each man is to hold in fee sim- 
ple as his own peculiar property, and placing them 
for a time under the supervision of officers and 
agents with a view to check their propensity to 
drunkenness, has now been made. Let us humbly 
hope it may be successful, and that the example 
may finally lead to the preservation of the remnant 
of the Indian race. 

Our author deals with the introduction of the 
small pox among the Indians pretty much as he 
does with that of whiskey. From the general lan- 
guage and spirit of his oft repeated denunciations 
of the white man, the great body of his readers, at 
least, will be led to suppose that this loathsome and 
fatal disease, instead of being accidentally intro- 
duced among the Indians, was the result of a premedi- 
tated systematic design to bring about their more 
speedy extinction. We do not believe Mr. Catlin 
meant to make such a charge, or insinuate such 
an imputation; but he certainly has, to our minds, 
managed to compromise the whole people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States as parties in some 
such inhuman policy. Here, as elsewhere, he has 
failed to discriminate between what could not be 
prevented and what was wilfully inflicted. 

There is not the slightest ground for believing 
that the small pox was ever introduced among the 
Indians, except by some such accidents, as have 
spread the plague from one contiguous nation to 
others. Neither is it by any means certain that 
this disease may not originate with savages as well 
as civilized people, especially when the former 
adopt the vicious indulgences of the latter. We 
know that more than one Indian tribe had become 
entirely extinct previous to any intercourse with 
white men, by epidemical diseases, of the name and 
nature of which we are ignorant, and which, for 
aught we can tell, may have been the small pox. 
The origin of this plague is unknown. It is not 
classed among ancient diseases, because it is not 
noticed by any of the Greek and Roman writers: 
A reason we think altogether inconclusive, and 
only amounting to a presumption. It appears to 
have been of Eastern origin, or at least it is first 
noticed, in the Arabian chronicles, as having made 
its appearance in the army of Arabian and Abyssi- 
nian Christians at the siege of Mecca in the year 
522. At what time it was introduced into Europe 
is not known. It is not presumed to be one of those 
maladies which are indigenous to the whole world, 
but to have been propagated by commercial inter- 
course between one nation and another. It has 
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any subsequent visitations, probably in a great mea- 
sure owing to the discovery of proper remedies for 
its alleviation. Until the practice of inoculation 
was introduced and generally adopted, there was no 
preventive of its natural malignity known, and of 
all the modes resorted to as a cure, none have ever 
yet been found to arrest the disease, until it has 
completed its progress through all the different 
stages. Like all those pestilences which have 
from time to time afflicted mankind and depopulated 
whole kingdoms, its origin is unknown; it walks in 
darkness and fulfils its mission in profound and aw- 
ful mystery. It is, however, worthy of remark, as 
bearing on the present subject, that there is nothing 
on record to show that the entire population of the 
Kast was denounced, because this plague was intro- 
duced into Europe by some unluckly accident, origi- 
nating in a growing intercourse, founded on that 
thirst of gain which is the vital principle of com- 
merce, and which has incidentally been one of the 
great instruments in the civilization of mankind. 
Why, then, should the government and people of the 
United States be charged with all the consequences 
resulting from the accidental introduction of this 
terrible disease among the savages, when every 
practicable mode has been resorted to in order to 
prevent it? We have the authority of Mr. Catlin 
that every effort has been made for the purpose of 
inducing them to consent to being vaccinated, and 
that sufficient matter has been furnished at all the 
agencies. But it appears from his statement, that 
deterred by some ridiculous superstition, or by a 
want of confidence in the application, they have 
hitherto obstinately refused to avail themselves of 
this preventive. Can the government or people of 
the United States, then, be justly charged with wil- 
fully extinguishing the Indian tribes by whiskey 
and small pox, when both as a government and a 
people, they have resorted to every means for pre- 
venting such a melancholy catastrophe t 

But we think we have good reasons for denying, 
or at least strongly doubting the assertion, that the 
Indian wilds have been altogether depopulated by 
whiskey and small pox, assisted by the sword and 
bayonet of the white man. There were other 
causes in operation long before this Western world 
was visited by civilized men, and still operating 
steadily, constantly and invariably, in first prevent- 
ing an increase and next producing a diminution of 
numbers, often ending in a final extinction. The 
first is the comparatively small number of their 
children, which, whether owing to the barrenness 
of the women, to the indifference of the men, to 
the modes of savage life, or to all these causes com- 
bined, has been noticed by all who have made it a 
subject of reflection, and by Mr. Catlin among the 
rest. He states that families of Indians seldom 





consist of more than three or four children, and he 
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also more than once communicates the fact in rela- 
tion to various tribes, that the number of women is 
two, and sometimes three times that of the men. 
Many of them must therefore, we presume, remain 
unmarried, at least till past the prime of youth, 
although a plurality of wives is allowed in most, if 
not all the tribes he visited. He however observes, 
that few besides the chiefs, and more wealthy men 
availed, or could avail themselves of this privilege, 
as all wives are purchased; and that by far the 
largest number, consisting of the common people, 
contented themselves with one wife at a time. 

In al] the Indian tribes, there is occasionally a 
difficulty in procuring food, and always an improvi- 
dence in neglecting to provide for the future, which 
frequently produces famine, with all its attendant 
suffering and mortality. This is most especially 
the case among the more Northern tribes, where the 
winter is long and severe; and there are several 
well authenticated instances of their killing and 
eating each other in the extremity of hunger. The 
wanton and reckless destruction of game, often- 
times for mere sport, must of necessity gradually 
decrease their means of subsistence by diminishing 
its numbers, and, as not unfrequently happens, dri- 
ving them from their accustomed pastures to others 
where they are less persecuted. Mr. Catlin, in the 
usual spirit of his strictures on the atrocities of the 
white civilized man, ascribes this disappearance of 
game to his cupidity in purchasing skins from the 
Indian hunters. This is undoubtedly one cause but 
not the only one. All those who have recorded 
the incidents of their sojourn among our Indians, 
have noticed their unnecessary destruction of ani- 
mals in the excitement of the chase, and if we do 
not err, Mr. Catlin describes a scene in which a de- 
tachment of one of the tribes sallied out upon a 
herd of buffaloes, and slaughtered some hundreds 
of them, at a season when neither their skins nor 
their flesh were of any value. The increase of 
savage tribes or nations, in any degree correspond- 
ing with the extent of the territories they claim 
and hunt upon, would be incompatible with their 
present state, and compel them to resort first to a 
pastoral life, and finally to agriculture for subsis- 
tence. ‘There is, we believe, no authenticated in- 
stance of the increase of an Indian tribe since the 
discovery of America, nor any indications, with the 
solitary exception of the mounds and fortifications 
in a portion of the Sonth and West, that the popu- 
lation of N. America had ever been more numerous 
in the aggregate than at that period. The course 
of people in the state, in which our Indians have 
always been found, is towards a deterioration, not 
an increase of numbers, and that without any inter- 
course with civilized men. 

Their natural increase is not to be compared with 


that of pastoral and agricultural nations; their! 
means of subsistence are uncertain and precarious 7 
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they are improvident and wasteful, consequently 
frequently exposed to famine; and above all are 
engaged in perpetual wars, which invariably end in 
the extermination of the weaker tribe, or its retreat 
to some distant region, where it claims hospitality, 
and generally becomes incorporated with its pro- 
tectors, where, though not extinct, it loses its 
name and is forgotten. The traditions of the In- 
dians point to almost endless voluntary or involun- 
tary emigrations from one distant region to another, 
and nearly all of the tribes boast of having obtained 
possession of their hunting grounds, by conquering 
the ancient possessors, and either exterminating or 
driving them no one knows whither. 

This state of war wguld seem to be natural to 
them, since Mr. Catlin, among all the numerous 
tribes he visited, found not a single one which was 
not at feud with one or more tribes, sometimes 
neighbors, and sometimes distant hundreds of miles. 
Their modes and maxims of warfare render these 
wars very destructive, involving, as they do, all ages 
and sexes in one promiscuous slaughter. ‘Thus the 
Mandans, who dwelt on the banks of the Missouri, 
were at perpetual war with another far more power- 
ful tribe, and our author confidently predicts their 
not very remote extinction. Speaking ofthe Crow 
Indians, he says, ‘‘ They are a much smaller tribe 
than the Blackfeet, with whom they are perpetually 
at, war, and from whose numbers they suffer pro- 
digiously ; they probably will in a few years be 
entirely destroyed by them.” 

Of these redoubtable Blackfeet, he says, ‘“* They 
occupy the whole of the country about the sources 
of the Missouri from this place,” (the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone,) “ to the Rocky Mountains; and their 
numbers, from the best computation, are something 
like forty or fifty thousand—they are, (like all 
other tribes whose numbers are sufficiently large to 
give them boldness,) warlike and ferocious, i. e., 
they are predatory, are always roaming fearlessly 
about the country, even into and through every part 
of the Rocky Mountains, and carrying war amongst 
their enemies, who are, of course, every tribe who 
inhabit the country about them.” Surely the ex- 
tinction of such a tribe of marauders would not be 
a subject to excite much sympathy ! 

Again, “the Knistineaux are a people of won- 
derful prowess for their numbers, and have waged 
an unceasing warfare with the Blackfeet, who are 
their neighbors and enemies on the West.” 

What has become of that extensive and numer- 
ous nation of mound-builders, whose monuments 
extend not only throughout the entire valley of the 
Mississippi, but to the borders of Canada? Is it 
extinct, and if so, by whom was it extinguished ! 
Certainly not by white men, or some record, or at 
least tradition would have preserved the fact, which 
is now buried in eternal oblivion? What became of 
the great nation of the Hurons, which occupied the 
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shores of the Northern lakes? It was exterminated 
by the Iroquois, or Five Nations, who carried their 
devastations South to Florida, and left only the 
remnants of many powerful tribes, whose extinction 
has been charitably ascribed to the scape-goat 
white man, who is likely to be saddled with both 
Indians and negroes, by modern philanthropy. A 
cursory perusal of the traditional history of the 
aboriginal tribes of North America will exhibit 
numerous other examples of the total extinction of 
entire tribes, or the emigration of the remnant of 
survivors, whose identity is now lost in the tribes 
with whom they sought refuge. 


We assert on these premises, that Mr. Catlin is 
not justified in referring the total extinction of the 
Indians to any, or all the causes to which he so 
repeatedly ascribes it. The causes were and are 
innate ameng themselves. They have been and 
always will be, while in a state of barbarism, the 
victims of their incessant, interminable wars; to 
the inhuman maxims which govern them in their 
hostilities with each other; to their indolence and 
improvidence, and to those modes of life from which 
they cannot be prevailed upon to depart. The 
agency of cupidity, whiskey and the small pox, has 
indeed come in aid of these previously exciting 
causes, and will, without doubt, accelerate the final! 
catastrophe. 


Far, very far be from us the presumption of 
pretending to decide, whether or not the result will 
contribute to, or detract from the great general 
fund of human happiness. Thus much, however, 
we think we have a right to say, that throughout 
the whole history of the world, from the earliest to 
the latest ages, there has been a perpetual struggle 
between civilized man and savages, or barbarians, 
who have, from time to time, either subjugated or 
destroyed each other, thus producing alternations 
of refinement and barbarism in different quarters of 
the globe. These revolutions, so uniform and so long 
continued, it would seem, must originate in general 
causes, such as constitute the great instruments by 
which an overruling Providence accomplishes its 
inscrutable purposes. ‘They are therefore irresis- 
tible in their nature, and eventually salutary in 
their effects. There is no unmixed good or evil 
in this world, and the policy of the Most High in 
bringing good out of evil, is the only rational ex- 
planation which ean be given to reconcile the ex- 
istence of evil with his justice, his mercy, or his 
omnipotence. 


We hope we have not dealt harshly with Mr. 
Catlin, for that would be a poor return for the plea- 
sure—the very great pleasure, we have derived 
from a perusal of his work, and from the spirited 
embellishments by which it is accompanied. If 
not too late, we would heartily commend it to pub- 
lic patronage as the production of one, whose heart 


seems as sensitive as his body is impenetrable, 
and his spirit unconquerable ; one whose sojourn 
among savages has neither checked the love of 
his art, nor the refinement of his feelings, nor the 
delicacy of his humanity ; and whose work no one 
can read without being assured of the integrity of 
his principles, as well as the sincerity of his opin- 
ions. We differ with him, however, in his com- 
parative estimate of the advantages of barbarism 
over civilization, while acknowledging at the same 
time that there is no accounting for a disparity in 
tastes, any more than a, diversity of complexions, 
or in the color of the eyes. 


We appear on this occasion, only as the humble 
vindicators of our country and its government; 
both which have been, and still are, perpetually 
assailed, by a spirit of mistaken philanthropy ag- 
gravated into fanaticism, as the stern, inflexible 
oppressors of the red man and the black man. 
The necessities entailed on the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States, first by the acts of 
the parent state; and next, by their peculiar posi- 
tion in regard to the two races of men to which 
we have referred, are urged against us as the black- 
est of crimes. Philanthropy has enlisted under 
the banner of political interests and antipathies ; 
and the jealous rivalry of a hostile nation vented 
its spleen under the disguise of universal benevo- 
lence. A course of policy hitherto sanctioned 
by the example of all ages and nations, is now de- 
nounced as devoid of every attribute of justice 
and humanity, simply on the assumption of a su- 
periority of virtue and intellect in the present age 
over all others, which is little better than an idle 
boast, and cannot be demonstrated. 


The United States are, it would seem, to be sin- 
gled out from the nations of the world, in order to 
be made scape-goats for the rest of mankind, and 
with a settled purpose of involving their character, 
their Government and their people in one universal 
condemnation. Vast combinations of philanthro- 
pists, some of them political, and some doubtless 
sincere, have been enlisted in this crusade against 
the good name of their country, by an association 
with, or a dependence on the means afforded by 
foreign associations ; and thus the most bitter ma- 
ligners of our country are found nestling in her 
own bosom; occupving high stations among us, 
and making use of the elevation they have acquired 
by the favor of their countrymen, to launch their 
poisoned arrows to a greater distance and with a 
more deadly aim. For our humble selves, we 
frankly declare we have no respect for a philan- 
thropy confined to only one color, and which em- 
braces every country but itsown. Whether eagle, 
or cormorant, jack daw, or owl, we hold to the old 
proverb, “It is a base bird that befouls its own 
nest.” 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 


Mr. Epitor. 


Two beardless disciples of Themis, for want of business 
in the court of briefs, would sometimes briefly court the 
alluring smiles of the Muses. Whether their suits are more 
successful there, it, of course, suits not the characteristic 
modesty of their profession, to determine, but they would 
leave it with you to enter a judgment, and if you see pro- 
per, place on record the “airy nothings” of which they 
have endeavored to give you the forms. 


ROSES. 


Oh! beautiful and fair, ye roses are, 

When twined in the curls of a maiden’s hair ; 
Fit emblems of love and life and light, 

Ye shine on earth, in your colors bright. 


Ye opening buds tell of childhood gay, 

When each hour is pass’d in mirthfu! play ; 
When the brow is untouched by wrink’ling care, 
And the eye undimm’d by sorrow’s tear. 


Ye blossoms speak of our youth’s glad time, 
When all is gay as a marriage chime, 
When the heart with joyous hope beats high 
And young love beams in the glancing eye. 


To blossoms and buds, the full blown rose 
Succeeds with its many tinted glows, 
To tell of the hour when manhood’s prime 
Is reach’d by the tide of passing time. 


* * * * 


The air is laden with rich perfume, 

Borne from the spot where the roses bloom, 
And in the rays of the soft moonlight, 

The dew-drops glisten, like diamonds bright. 


* * * * 


Time passes on, and a withered bough 
Is all that remains of beauty now ; 
For fragrance and bloom will soon decay : 
And mortals, like roses, fade away. 
Bu'x. Comm. 
Charlestown, Va. 





LOVE’S SIMILE. 


Lady, along the summer sky, 

Two clouds are gently floating by ; 
And o’er them morning sheds her light, 
And breezes soft attend their flight : 
And both are bright, yet one, it seems, 
Was born amid the rainbow’s beams. 


Still floating in their azure home, 
Together you may see them come ; 





And now more bright their colors grow, 
And now they wear a gentler glow, 

As melting in the morning sun, 

Those clouds are softly, sweetly one. 


Lady, upon Life’s changing sea 

Two beings sail most merrily ; 

And o’er them pleasure wreathes her smile, 
And Love's wing’d zephyrs blow the while, 
And both are young, and one is fair, 

As youth’s ethereal visions are. 


Pursuing still their joyous way, 
Together now you see them stray ; 
And oh! their eyes what rapture fill, 
Their hearts what wild emotions thrill, 
As smiling still in youth’s bright sun, 
Those spirits mingle into one ! 


BRACTON. 
Charlestown, Va. 





THE POET. 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 





Sweet are the Poet’s waking dreams, 
His toil, his vigils long; 

And blest the many tender themes 
Of his inspired song. 


Far from the busy scenes of life 
He meditates alone, 

Creating, careless of their strife, 
An Eden of his own. 


Fair nature has a charm for him 
From common eyes concealed ; 

What to their vision is but dim, 
To him is all revealed. 


The rushing of the mighty blast, 
The murmur of the stream, 
The crimson light by sunset cast, 
The lightning’s angry gleam, 


The trembling of each distant star, 
The whippoorwill’s sad plains, 
And Autumn’s faded leaflets are 
A subject for his strains. 





And tho’ in solitude he dwells 
From all his kind apart, 

Yet every gentle feeling swells 
Within the Poet's heart : 


And pity softens down the fire 
Of each melodious lay, 

That issues from his heavenly lyre 
And melts the soul away. 
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Tho’ careless be the note he sings, 
*Tis e’er with beauty fraught, 

And ail his bright imaginings 
Abound in noble thought. 


Wrapt in his own impassioned trance, 
Contempt is calmly borne ; 

He cares not for the world’s cold glance 
And braves its utmost scorn ; 


And still mid penury’s sad gloom 
He struggles on for fame, 
Content to fill an early tomb 
Can he but leave a name. 





THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 


BY NASUS. 


PART SECOND. 


ITS CHANGEFUL COURSE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ever varied in its course and certain in its speed, 
the wheel of life moved rapidly over six years, 
while Time scattered from his wallet many changes 
o’er the pathway of earth’s giddy worshippers. 
But over no country did it roll more destructively 
than that of unfortunate, but heroic Poland. Since 
the second partition by the powers of Russia, Prus- 
sia and Austria, her history had been one wild 
struggle for liberty, until, as the historian says, it 
“ended in her irrevocable fall.” 

How the heart throbs with the deepest toned 
sympathy, when memory, like some soaring bird, 
unfolds her fluttering pinions and hovers for a 
moment over that devoted land of intrepid heroism, 
while it dwells with subdued sorrow upon that hal- 
lowed spot, where patriotism and bravery lie sa- 
credly enshrined in the smouldering dust of the 
noble Kosciusko ! 

Humanity shudders, and mercy lets fall her heav- 
enly dew upon that bloody record—the butchery 
of Praga; on whose suburbs the barbarous Sa- 
warrow mowed down, with all the carelessness of 
a summer harvester, thirty thousand of Poland’s 
most chivalric sons. In vain did the heavenly- 
fired, undaunted patriot lift a voice and hand in be- 
half of his bleeding country ;—the glorious light 
of liberty only revived as transient gleams of sun- 
shine on a wintry day, to render more oppressive 
the. gloom which may succeed; and with Kosci- 


usko’s fall sunk its every beam. Warsaw, “ the 
city of brave men and beautiful women,” was illu- 
minated by its expiring radiance, for the Jast battle 
ground that reverberated his cheering voice, was 
near her walls, and there ended all ineffectual resis- 
tance to Russian tyranny and iron rule. Well 
might the sweet poet sadly tune his harmonious 
lyre, and in grief’s soul-awakening strain, tell a 
pitying world that 


“ Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 


But the eventful story of Poland’s humiliation 
ended not with the merciless massacre of Praga. 
The measure of Russian hate and rivalry could 
only be satisfied with her entire annihilation and 
subjection to her own imperial power. After a 
series of internal conflicts and many bitter perse- 
cutions, the third and final dismemberment of 1795 
crushed the slumbering, but easily excited heroism 
of her sons, and forever expunged Poland from the 
galaxy of independent nations. The dragon of 
oppression has now securely bound his chains 
around the fair form of the angel of liberty, and 
she is forever doomed to bend her weeping eye upon 
the unhallowed desecration of her beautiful white 
eagle all stained with gallant blood, while Russia’s 
double-headed insignia floats proudly from the 
lofty walls of the fallen city of Warsaw. 

The triumphant and signally victorious career 
of Napoleon ; the vast accession of power acquired 
by his intrigues and alliances with petty neighbor- 
ing states; his famous treaty with the Austrian 
emperor, confirmed by his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, all conspired to place him in such dread 
array before the whole of Europe, as to fill each 
nation with fear and envy. Even haughty Russia 
condescended to accede to negotiations with one 
she regarded more as some lucky inferior than a 
noble equal ; “ but failing to have an amicable ad- 
justment of that famous continental system re- 
specting England, the two powers prepared for 
war.” 

Thus commenced Napoleon’s hostilities with the 
Russians, which momentarily disturbed the deadly 
calm of Poland's servitude. But dearly bought 
were his laurels during thatcampaign. The memo- 
rable passage of the Berezina, which proved so 
disastrous to the Freneh army and rallied Poles, 
caused Napoleon to relinquish all aid and interest 
in behalf of that fettered people, and thas again 
were they deprived of every hope of any active 
interference or assistance from foreign powers. 

Such were the changes prior to the year 1820, 
when we again resume that sympathetic interest 
in the fortunes of those whom we trust our readers 
have not consigned to an oblivious indifference. 

The “ feverish hum” of busy voices had ceased 





in the streets of Warsaw. A cold, piercing north- 
wind and driving sleet had forced every one to 
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seek some more comfortable refuge, than any cheer- 
less public haunt, to while away the tedious hours 
of a wintry night. 

The boisterous rage of the gathering storm seem- 
ed to defy even the boasted hardihood of the rough 
Cossack, or well inured soldier, as he kept his post 
of sentinel. Darkness and desolation reigned in 
solemn contrast to the day’s animated turmoil and 
noisy mirth. 

In an upper room of a dusky and dilapidated 
building, situated on one of the most unfrequented 
streets of the city, sat a man whose faded and 
time-worn garments bespoke better days, and whose 
face, though deeply furrowed by sorrow and mis- 
fortune, still bore decided traces of manly beauty. 
Implements of writing lay before him, while the 
dim light of a taper revealed a small dagger be- 
neath the scattered sheets upon the table near 
him. The apartment bore every sign of the most 
abject poverty. In one corner stood a miser- 
able bed, scantily furnished, which, with a few 
broken chairs, composed the furniture of the room, 
whose chilling desolation was made more visible by 
the flickering glare of the faint fire-light. Folding 
up the written sheets into a small packet, the man 
sealed it carefully,—then gazing long and shud- 
deringly upon the dagger, he passed his finger over 
its sharp point and murmured in a hollow, broken 
voice : 

“The hour has come, but can this poor feeble 
hand execute the dreadful deed. Oh! life, what 
a vapor thou art, whose delusive exhalations but 
provoke and mislead us! Alas! what terrible 
changes even one short day brings forth! The 
friends of my childhood, the beloved ones of for- 
mer years—where now are they? Many, nay all, 
are reposing in the calm tranquillity of a dreamless 
sleep—a sleep which this dagger can in a moment 
bring to the weary spirit of Victor Lauriston. 
What a hallowed light gleams through the prison 
cells of memory at the recollection of early friends 
and by-gone days of joy! But, oh God! how awful 
is the darkness of that mind, which, without hope, 
contemplates death. ‘To die and be forgotten! to 
become the food of worms! Must Victor Lau- 
riston submit to all this? And worse still, can he 
chill forever the gushing fountain of parental ten- 
derness, which is now overflowing, by one willing 
stroke of this undimmed dagger ?” 

Victor arose, approached the bed, and stooping 
over it, gently pressed the soft cheek of a slumber- 
ing child ; then laying his hand upon its head, he 
stood motionless for some time, as if indulging in 
a long and final benediction. The child stirred and 
muttered a slight moan, which caused him to quick- 
ly return to the table, and clutching the dagger 
with greater force, his thoughts again assumed ex- 
pression. “The blessing of a self-murderer! 
What will it avail thee, my poor, innocent child ; 
but thy father could not leave this world without 


giving thee his only bequest—would that it pro- 
ceeded from a heart less tainted by vice! How 
easily can all the wretched past be forgotten by the 
aid of this, my only quietus. Great God! whata 
rush of fancies now pours over my mind when I 
think of the cold grave! Do all suicides thus 
tremble, and so faithfully remember their sinful 
course? Tell me not of the scheme of redemp- 
tion; tellme not of the great book of revela- 
tion respecting man’s destiny ; but tell me, ye who 
are deepest read in nature’s secrets and natare’s 
God, to what new world will I be borne? What 
new being will 1 receive! Whither then will this 
incomprehensible and immortal spirit, now held in 
this poor, perishing, fleshly casket—say, whither 
will it fly when disembodied by death? Will it 
roam through illimitable space, receiving new ca- 
pacities of delight, new powers of perception, new 
glories of beatitude? Can the myriad voices of 
nature truly answer me? No,—-and human fancy 
shrinks back appalled from the fearful truth, which 
the despised book teaches, but which no suicide 
dares believe !” 

The wretched man again fiercely seized the dag- 
ger; its glittering point was madly directed to his 
bosom, but suddenly the flash of despair expired 
in his frenzied eye; his hand was stayed by the 
piteous voice of his awakened child. 

‘Dear father, what horrible noise was that just 
nuw,—the house shakes like a cradle, and I am so 
very cold.” 

‘Sleep on, my love, it was nought but the howl 
of the tempest, whose terrible fury seems to make 
this miserable building totter like a drunken man. 
Sleep quietly, Aline, thou hast little to fear when 
thy father watches over thee.” 

The child shivering drew the bed clothes around 
her, and soon sunk into that calm slumber 
which only innocence can sweetly know. Victor 
stirred the almost exhausted fire, and trimming 
his taper, sank beside the table, but his face was 
calm and tearful, his manner humbly composed 
and all tremor of guilty rage had vanished from 
his pallid lip. 

“ On! how that soft voice broke upon my ear like 
an angel’s whisper, and was doubtless an interpo- 
sing instrument of God’s mercy to me in that awful 
moment, when I would have so sinfully dared to rush 
into his presence. No, Aline, thou art the child 
of one unfortunate, but never shall thy shrinking 
ear list to the horrible story of a fathers’s suicide. 
If Warsaw beheld my reign of pride and power, 
none shall know of my fall and humiliation. I 
will pass the remnant of my days in exile. How 
frail and uncertain is the tenure of all earthly 
enjoyments! Our follies, vices and overweening 
pride compose the bitter ingredients of life, and 
melancholy indeed are their entailments. But 





avaunt all pride now! I must see her. Only she 
shall know of my return to the scenes of happier 
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days ; and to her T must commit my deserted child, 
for it would be worse than madness to expose her 
to the many bitter privations attending my miser- 
able fate. Wake up, my child,” added he, gently 
shaking her, “ the storm has ceased and we must 
leave here. I will carry thee to see the good lady 
T told thee about to night.” 

The child quickly obeyed him; and carefully 
wrapping around her a cloak of Russian fur, Victor 
descended the creaking stairs and entered the silent 
street. 

The fearful raging of the winds had somewhat 
ceased, though they still whistled mournfully from 
their secret caverns. No trembling star, no placid, 
cheering moon looked forth from the dark sky to 
guide the wanderer on his way. 

After rapidly threading several obscure streets, 
he emerged into one less narrow and more regu- 
larly built, which seemed to be the most flourish- 
ing part of the city, it being inhabited by the tra- 
ding Jews, who compose so large a portion of War- 
saw’s population. Having arrived at its extremity 
he paused before a large stone building somewhat 
apart from the others, then turning into a dark, 
low alley, entered a wide court-yard, and quickly 
ascended a high flight of granite steps which led 
him into a long corridor dimly lighted. His whole 
frame seemed to quiver with some powerful agita- 
tion, as he placed Aline upon the stair landing and 
cautiously leaned over the ballustrade to see whether 
he was watched. Not asound fell upon his listen- 
ing ear, not even the rattling of the watchman’s 
batoon. Returning to Aline, he again paused to 
recover himself ere he proceeded farther. She 
stood perfectly quiet, but it seemed impossible to 
still the shivering of her delicate limbs while she 
listened to the low, tender voice of her father. 

“‘ Have patience, my child, we will soon see the 
kind lady, who will protect and shelter thee from 
the cold; don’t let thy teeth chatter so, for we 
will be heard.” Then clasping her trembling 
hand, he passed down the corridor and stopping 
before one of the rooms opening into it, knocked 
sofily at the door. No one answered him, but on 
repeating it more loudly, a faint voice bade him 
enter. 

Victor did so, and stood within an apartment 
differing widely from the exterior of the dwelling. 
The walls and ceiling were gorgeously adorned 
with historical and allegorical paintings. India 
matting, colored with a variety of figures, covered 
the floor ; the windows were draped with the rich- 
est silk, and the most costly Genoa velvet lined 
the couches and sofas. A splendid candelebra 
hanging from the ceiling, poured a flood of light 
upon the face of a lady, as she sat reading from a 
large volume which rested upon a small stand cu- 
riously inlaid with ivory and glistening ebony. It 
was the Sacred Scriptures—the book of books, 
from whence she drew all her comfort and strength- 











ening counsel. The lady was several years past 
the fresh bloom of early youth, but she was still 
uncommonly beautiful. The soft cloud upon that 
brow spoke the deepest sensibility, while the tear 
that rested upon the pale cheek, confirmed the ex- 
pression of her character. She started with much 
alarm and immediately reached forth to ring a sil- 
ver bell near, as her eye fell upon the tall person 
of her visitor, standing silently before her. 

“Can Leah remember me with pity and kind 
forbearance *” asked Victor hoarsely. 

Leah shaded her face with her fair hand as if to 
recall her wandering recollection ; then half rising 
she shrunk back, saying, in an agitated tone, “ Vic- 
tor Lauriston, whence camest thou and why art 
thou here, like some dread spectre of the past. 

“ Pardon me, Leah, and for the sake of that 
heavenly charity which lightens thy every step, 
look upon me with compassion. Thou seest but 
a friendless outcast, craving thy forgiveness and 
common feelings of humanity. I have a strange 
petition to present to thee, but I cannot name it 
until assured of what I now plead for.” 

Leah’s usual self-possession had returned, and 
without yielding to any of those fears so naturally 
excited by Victor’s sudden and mysterious appear- 
ance, she calmly replied: 

“Thou hast it freely: long years have passed 
since I sufficiently conquered the tempter within, 
to pray for thy well-being. All trace of evil re- 
membrance has vanished and I can now even bless 
thee. Name thy petition without fear, but first 
tell me why is it I see thee so sadly reduced. I 
thought thou wast in sunny France, happy and 
blest with life’s every gift, surrounded by friends, 
wealth and honors. What of the young and lovely 
Vola thou didst wed so auspiciously ?” 

* The rose and violet of the valley now blend 
their perfume over her grave; the soft winds 
of two summers have passed o’er that hallowed 
spot. Nothing remains to Victor Lauriston but 
this, her most precious legacy.” 

He held towards her the mute and astonished 
Aline, who instinctively sank upon her knees and 
looked imploringly into the agitated face of Leah. 

“Thy unfailing charity and universal sympathy 
towards the miserable and unfortunate, have indu- 
ced my present appearance. He who was once 
too proud and heartless to own thy love, nay, thy 
friendly acquaintance, now becomes thy unworthy, 
humbled suppliant ; but it is for the sake of inno- 
cence and destitution that I now plead. Oh! ren- 
der unto my child the well known measure of thy 
benevolence and protect her from the stormy 
changes of life. Alone and friendless she will 
soon be; for her father’s days are numbered, and 
they are doomed to be spent in dishonored ban- 
ishment. Only teach her to resemble thee, and 


he will ask no more, either of Heaven, or of thy 
charity.” 
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Ere Victor had ceased Aline had entwined her 
arms around the neck of the beautiful Jewess, who 
bent upon her earnest face a look of beaming kind- 
ness, and drawing the child closer to her bosom, 
she answered tremulously, 

“ Thy petition could never prove fruitless when 
made in behalf of a being so innocent and lovely. 
I promise what thou dost desire, and God grant I 
may never become faithless to the trust reposed in 
me.” 

“ Enough,” returned Victor; “thy precious prom- 
ise has fallen upon my desolate, withered heart, 
like dew upon the flowers. I have paid the terri- 
ble penalty of my base falsehood towards thee, in 
the long train of merited evils which have befallen 
me on every side; and if a sincere repentance can 
fully expiate my guilt in thy sight and that of 
Heaven, Victor Lauriston will die happy. Thy 
forgiveness will brightly chase away the gathering 
clonds from my setting sun, and on God’s mercy 
will I anchor my only hope. 

“Read this packet, Leah, it will briefly explain 
the sad vicissitudes of my life during the past six 
years; and now, farewell, my child! I need not 
bid thee love and obey this good lady.” 

As Victor fervently embraced the wondering | 
Aline, she gently kissed away the tears that flowed | 
down his hollow cheek, while she said soothingly, 

“Come back to me soon, dear father ; for this 
beautiful lady will not send poor Aline out in the 
cold to night, and perhaps if 1 am very obedient, 
she will never let me go back to that horrid garret 
we have just left.” 

No word escaped the almost heart-broken man, 
and the next moment the door closed upon him. | 
Leah’s graceful head bent forward, as she anxiously 
listened to his echoing step along the corridor, 
then heaving a long, deep groan, she fell back upon 
her seat and gave vent to those feelings which for- 
titude and pride had so powerfully restrained. 


——es 


CHAPTER VI. 


Absorbed with her own emotions, Leah heeded 
not the tiny hand that softly smoothed the glisten- 
ing braids of hair over her brow, nor the gentle pres- 
sure of the velvet lip of innocence upon her be- 
dewed cheek; and when she succeeded in con- 
quering her heart’s overflow, the wearied child had 
sunk beside her, wrapt in the sweetest slumber. 
She quickly and tenderly placed Aline upon a couch 
and prepared to read the packet addressed to her,— 
the parting words of one who had so embittered 
her earlier years, and made cheerless the present 
period of her life. They were as follows. 

** Sorrow, pain and remorse ever attend our de- 
viations from virtue; and in the just panishments 
that Providence sends us, we read clearly our sins. 

“‘ My heart recoils from the recital of the many 





misfortanes which have followed me, in a beleaguer- 
ing train, since | saw thee; but, Leah, I could not 


die happy, until I had made an unreserved confes- 
sion of my penitence for the wrongs I so basely 
inflicted upon thee. I now stand alone in the 
world, a dreary, deserted being, without a claim 
upon the sympathy of any one, save what common 
friendship or humanity may bestow,—a miserable 
record of the instability of all earthly honors and 
happiness, conferred by other power than that of 
virtue. 

“ Not only on me has fallen this accumelated 
weight of evil, but such has been the fate of all 
connected with me. Alas! 


‘ How few beneath auspicious planet born, 
With swelling sails make good the promised port.’ 


And no one ever felt this truth more forcibly than 
she whom I wedded so propitiously. That event 
proved the dawn of her misery and the utter ex- 
tinction of her every hope of happiness. On her 
death bed she confessed to me the strange disclo- 
sures thy father made the evening of our bridal, 
which had forever crushed her young heart with 
a withering grief, and darkened it with deadly sus- 
picion. Her love and confidence became as fading 
as the ‘dream of things that were;’ nor did my 
conduct serve to revive their once pure freshness. 
I launched forth again into those scenes of dissi- 
pation and folly from which I had temporarily with- 
drawn, but without some object of strong interest, 
life seemed to me little more than a sleep, and when 
pursuits of real interest failed to excite my ener- 
gies, I invariably substituted artificial ones, till 
habit changed their nature and they ceased to be 
unreal. All those temptations, so alluring to the 
ardent and inexperienced, and which often require 
more firmness than the most stoical philosopher 
ever possessed to enable one to resist, seemed the 
more irresistible to me, because of a brief re- 
straint. 

‘* Can it then excite wonder, that J, who neither 
exercised prudence nor caution, and am a stranger 
alike to strict moral precept and example, should 
have yielded to their seductions, and have been led 
into actions inconsistent with virtue ? 

“Thus misled by company and hardened by vi- 
cious example, my course of life increased Vola’s 
indifference towards me, while it brought her nearer 
to her grave; and although each day weakened the 
tie that bound us, still I could not be otherwise 
than sensible of her many virtues and her loveliness 
of character. 

* After a patient endurance of much suffering I 
saw her die. Oh! what a sad moment, even to 
the most reprobate and unthinking, is that, when 
we behold the last flutter expire upon the lips of 
those we love,—when we watch with silent awe 
those faintly drawn breathings, that melancholy 
flickering of the lamp of life trembling on the con- 
fines of eternity! Though our hearts may have 
been estranged by indifference, neglect, or wrong, 
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still in that awful time a tide of fancies ebb rapidly 
o’er us, reviving all our former yearnings and 
making us sensible of the value of that friendship 
or love so sadly departing from us. We know not 
the extent of our felicity until it hath vanished, so 
true is it that ‘blessings brighten as they wing 
their flight.’ 


“With Vola’s death began the adverse changes 
of my life. Her last request was te consign Aline 
to the care of her father, who had ever remained 
ignorant of her miserable union, for I had ceased 
all intercourse with him, and several years had 
elapsed since we heard any tidings from War- 
saw. 


“In consequence of some violation of the laws 
and an outrage upon the King’s public officers, I 
was compelled to fly in disguise from Paris, which I 
did with all possible speed, and arrived here to 
meet with greater misfortunes. No trace of the 
Count Radzminski was left; he had joined the 
army Napoleon raised in Poland, and having per- 
ished in the fatal passage of the Berezina, all his 
estates were confiscated by the ruthless and arbi- 
trary Russians. Warsaw offered no asylum for a 
disgraced exile, and being convinced that dissi- 
pation and sorrow had so impaired my health, lea- 
ving me but a sad remnant of life, | determined to 
implore thy charitable protection for Aline, and 
then launch my frail bark upon strange and stormy 
seas, utterly reckless of its fate. 

** All pride and sensitive scruples are now sac- 
rificed to the good of one, so innocent and depen- 
dent. Forgive the father by cherishing the child, 
and God grant the sins of the former may never 
taint the heart of the latter. Heaven will bless 
thee, and oh! if the dead are permitted to review 
the scenes of earth, the spirit of Vola will ever 
hover over thee. We have no charter for the be- 
lief that disembodied spirits do watch over the 
friends they have loved, but we may innocently 
hope it. Futurity is happily veiled from our eyes, 
and faith and hope are our only guides concern- 
ing it. 

* Thave thus, as briefly as possible, related to thee 
the changeful misfortunes of my life, and now 
farewell, Leah. We meet never more on earth.” 


Leah forgot her own sorrows and disappoint- 
ments whilst reading the confessions of one so fal- 
len from his high estate. As she gazed upon the 
slumbering child thus strangely committed to her 
care, she felt as if a new life had dawned upon 
her, which would prove another link of tender in- 
terest in the great chain of existence. Lifting up 
her heart to that Being who, extending through all 
place and all eternity, looks on the events of this 
little world as on the shadow of a moment. She 
felt the sublime emotions of pure devotion gradu- 
ally soothe and elevate her heart above all useless 
sorrow of the past. 


Vor. XI—28 





It was thus that Leah Ithraim acquired the 
strength of a pious fortitude, instead of yielding to 
the self-delusion of what is commonly called, the 
gracefulness of sensibility. One act of beneficence, 
or of real usefulness, is worth all the abstract sen- 
timent in the world, and despicable is that human- 
ity, deaf to the calls of practical virtue, content 
to pity where it might assuage. 


But the spirit of meek resignation had scarce 
subdued all melancholy remembrances of Victor 
Lauriston’s unhappy fate, when Leah was again 
doomed to bend beneath the blast of affliction, in 
the sudden death of her father. 


He left no acknowledgement of his concealed 
wealth ; for, like all misers, he had hoarded it with 
a jealous secrecy, and, save in the liberal indul- 
gence of her every wish, Leah knew nothing about 
his actual possessions. He had likewise afforded 
her every facility of education and mental improve- 
ment, for few men possessed a mind better stored 
or strengthened by studious application, than Na- 
than Ithraim. By nature reserved and suspicious ; 
quick to feel an injury, and relentless in avenging 
it; cunning and unsearchable in contrivance; pa- 
tient and indefatigable in the execution of his 
schemes, no human power had ever bafiled, or was 
able to cope with the wily Jew in the depth of his 
intrigues. Nothing but Leah’s uncommon pru- 
dence and gentle forbearance averted the storm of 
bitter persecution, from the child of one towards 
whom he nourished the most deadly hatred, and 
would have pursued with his insatiable revenge to 
the remotest region of the world. 


But happily for Aline, death removed her im- 
placable foe, while it brought destitution and 
greater misfortunes to her kind benefactress. Re- 
duced to comparative poverty, and having no tie 
of kindred in Warsaw, Leah resolved to take her 
young charge to France, where she fondly hoped 
to discover some of her father’s relations, and to 
secure for her their protection. Having converted 
into money all the valuable and costly furniture 
which adorned the dwelling of the wealthy Jew, 
also a large collection of her own splendid jewels, 
she left the home of her childhood, preferring a 
life of exile and vicissitude in a foreign land to one 
of comfort and ease in her own oppressed, unquiet 
country. Save in fulfilling her daily offices of be- 
nevolence, Leah knew none of those endearing 
influences resulting from social intercourse ; no 
bond of tender friendship or love was thus rudely 
severed, but many tears of regret and prayers from 
grateful hearts followed the converted Jewess— 
justly called the Samaritan of the poor,—whose 
charities had ever been “ open and melting as the 
day,” without parade or ostentation :—like the fos- 
tering dews of heaven, they were distributed in 
silence and secresy to those they nourished. Who, 
that with the eye of reason calmly views the vari- 
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ous revolvings of the wheel of life, does not feel 
his heart sadly respond with the pious poet, that, 


“ From the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage, in the silent dale, 

All feel the assaults of fortune’s fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, earth itself to change are doom’d.” 


{ To be continued. } 





THE FIRE-MAKER. 


There is a man that walks our streets, 
Infirm and poor and old; 

And, strange to say, is only seen 
In weather bleak and cold. 


I’ve seen him often on his round, 
With staff in hand, and sack, 

That, filled with splintry sticks of pine, 
He bears on bended back. 


His face is wrinkled, pale and thin, 
His step is weak and slow ; 

But when he lifts his ragged hat, 
You see a noble brow,— 


A brow that tells of better days, 
Of mind to plan and dare, 

Of hopes that long have fled and left 
Meek resignation there. 


Alone he is in this wide world, 
Friendless and very poor ; 

But not to beg does he thus walk 
The town, from door to door. 


Perhaps he is too proud to beg: 
Perhaps ; for none can tell :— 

Though many offer him a home, 
With none he long will dwell. 


He has an art that none can catch, 
To light the quickest flame ; 

And then he warms his trembling hands 
And goes just as he came. 


No pay he takes, save now and then 
A modest, frugal meal, 

But when his fires blaze, he seems 
Some strange delight to feel. 


Especially when children stand 
Around the chimney-place, 

Their kindling happiness does seem 
Reflected in his face ;— 





That face so cheerless, pale and wan, 
When to the hearth he came! 

It is as if his heart’s cold hearth 
Rekindles with the flame. 


And thus from fire to fire he goes, 
From early morn ’till night ; 

To warm his heart in stranger homes, 
His sole and strange delight. 


A migratory man is he, 
For spring he will not stay ; 

But with the snow-birds as he comes, 
With them he goes away. 


I asked him once if there was not, 
Where he had chane’d to roam, 

Some one peculiar, cherished spot, 
He’d like to make his home. 


He raised his tearless, mournful eyes, 
And mournfully did say, 

‘* Man has but one loved home on earth; 
Mine long since pass’d away. 


“ O’er many a pleasant plain I’ve passed, 
And gazed from many a hill, 

But none has driven from my heart 
The home that haunts it still. 


“ At many a cheerful hearth I’ve knelt, 
And many a kindly smile 

I’ve kindled, with my blazing wood, 
That care might well beguile. 


“ But all have pass’d like transient gleams 
Of sunshine through the clouds, 

And quickly fell again the snow 
That my old heart enshrouds. 


** Yet mem’ry burns beneath this pall ; 
Old thoughts it can not smother : 

There cheerly shines the good old home ; 
Earth has not such another. 


“ Meanwhile in motion I must be, 
From scene to scene I go; 

Chill’d hearts, if they but stop to sleep, 
Will freeze in their own snow. 


‘“ E’en mem'ry, busy mem’ry needs 
The stimulus of change : 

To keep alive the olden times 
Through novelties I range. 


* As thus from hearth to hearth I rove, 
A type of life I see ; 

For while I kindle warmth in them, 
They cherish life in me. 
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“ What though the happy ones around 
Forget me when I go! 

I think the more of those I loved 
So long—so long ago. 


“ And yet a strange event of late 
Has wrought in me some change, 
And wooed me somewhat from the past ; 
’T was strange—’twas very strange ! 


“The wood was wet, the hearth was cold,— 
In vain my matches blazed ; 

A maiden fair stood shivering by, 
And listless on me gazed. 


“‘ My art before had never failed : 
I rose in mute despair ; 

My eyes were fixed in wond’ring gaze,— 
That face how passing fair! 


“She saw my trouble and surprise, 
Recall’d her wandering thought; 

Then from the cheering smile.she gave, 
My soul new courage caught. 


“ Again I knelt and plied the torch, 
The kindling fagots blazed, 

And ne’er shall I forget that day, 
So sweetly was I praised. 


“ I took my leave and wandered on, 
But ere I tapped next door, 

I linger’d and looked often back 
As ne’er I’d done before. 


** Around successive fires in vain 
I sought for those sweet smiles ; 

And strange! since then, from that dear hearth 
I count the lengthening miles. 


“ These thoughts, Sir, trouble much my brain, 
My simple thoughts derange ; 

*Tis said such chaos in old hearts 
Portends some coming change. 


“Thus melancholy thoughts of late, 
When toiling up some hill, 

Or lonely on the mountain tops, 
My troubled heart would fill ; 


“And pausing faint, and gazing back 
O’er all the seenes I'd past, 

With tenderness my soul was drawn 
To one home as my last. 


“ Methought that when my time should come, 
And I might cease to rove, 
Rather than elsewhere I would die 
At the feet of her I love.” 
AveusTa. 
January. 1845. 


GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The letter ran thus : 

“If my dear sister has expected to hear from 

me, she must, by this time, have learned enough 

from others to account for my silence. It cannot 

be necessary to tell you more than you already 

know, of late astounding events. But you may 

like to hear how we have borne them; for I am 

sure, that, when they first reached you, it must 
have been your most earnest wish to be with your 
mother in her hour of trial and distress. I was 
myself almost selfish enough to desire the cheering 
influence of your presence, but] did not permit 
myself to wish you taken from the gay scenes where 
you have so much to make you happy, and harassed 

by the anxieties, bustle and confusion attendant on 
our preparations to leave this sweet and beloved 
spot. But, in truth, we have borne it better than I 
could have hoped. My father, you know, is not 
sanguine, and, therefore, not liable to be cast down 
by misfortune. When he saw the blow coming, 
he dreaded it most on account of our mother, (I am 
indeed proud to call her so,) and he never doubted 
his own firmness but when he thought of her dis- 
tress. Little did he know her nobleness of nature 
and the energy that lay hid beneath the softness of 
her manners and the delicacy of her habits. She 
has shown herself a heroine worthy of those days, 
when a lady girded on her husband’s sword, and 
sent him forth to do battle, strong in her confidence 
and shielded by her hopeful prayers. Upon the 
whole, we have all learned to look upon the thing in 
its best light and to feel precisely as if we never 
had been any richer than we now are. My father 
still possesses the means of maintaining his family 
and educating his boys, as long as his life is spared. 
Should he be taken from us, I shall be in condition 
to take his place; and if he lives but a few years 
longer, William and George will be prepared to as- 
sist me. In that case the younger children, (and 
especially our dear little sister,) wi!l probably miss 
no comfort and no advantage they would have en- 
joyed had this thing never happened. The worst 
consequence to my father is, that it will now be 
impossible to persuade him to withdraw from bu- 
siness, and take the indalgence his years require. 
In short, my dear Gertrude, you are the only real 
sufferer, for it may be, that now your mind may be 
less at ease than heretofore, in what you perhaps 
may call your dependent situation. It is to relieve 
you from this thought—to banish it from your 
mind, that I write this letter. I know that my 
father feels towards you, in all things, as if you 





were his own daughter, and I understand enough 
of his affairs to know that, so long as he lives, he 
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will still be in condition to discharge the duties of 
a father as heretofore without any inconvenience to 
himself. ‘The only doubt is of his ability to make 
such farther provision for you at his death, as may 
guard you against dependence in future. Surely 
1 need not say, dear Gertrude, that, while I live, 
you can never be dependent but on one, whom duty 
and inclination would alike prompt to save you, not 
only from want or inconvenience, but even from 
one anxious thought, or painful feeling. I ought 
not even to have said this, lest it seem to imply the 
possibility of your doubting it. 

But what room can there be for such fears on ac- 
count of one, with whom the wealthiest of the land 
are eager to share their fortunes? None, my sis- 
ter, unless through extreme delicacy and fastidious- 
ness this advantage be thrown away. Do not sus- 
pect that I am going to join the cry of those who 
blamed you for not sacrificing yourself for gold to 
the coxcomb A,—the brute B.—the fool C.—the 
knave D. and so on down the alphabet, and to the 
end of the catalogue of purse-proud wretches, who 
have had the insolence to presume, that charms 
like yours were to be purchased by the highest 
bidder. I mean no more than to suggest, that the 
contrast between these and the men that now sur- 
round you, is a fair measure of the advantage of 
your position. Not only will your hand be always 
sought by the foremost in the society, in any place 
where you may happen to be, but none but the fore- 
most will presume to approach you. It is only in 
country places like this, that you are in danger of 
being insulted by the addresses of knaves, fools or 
clowns. If you happento meet, at Washington, 
any one of those I have mentioned, you will find 
him standing aloof, as if spell bound, and only ad- 
miring you at a distance, asatavern waiter admires 
a princess. JB. has gone there and if you see him, 
you will find this remark verified. Now “ there is 
a tide, you know, in the affairs of men,” (and yet 
more of women, who, doomed to passivity, must 
wait its rising,) the flow of which is not to be neg- 
lected. I am not going to unsay any thing I have 
formerly said on this subject, but merely to guard 
what I have said against misconstruction. It is 
base and wicked to marry for money ; but it is nei- 
ther base nor wicked to try to keep a check upon 
the affections in one case, and to give the rein to 
them in another direction. It is indeed quite in- 
consistent with those romantic notions, which are 
so beautiful they deserve to be true, and so sweet 
it is a pity they are not wise, to be at all influenced 
by pecuniary considerations in making our choice, 
even though the choice thus made be made sin- 
cerely. But even this is no reason for resisting a 
bias which has no existence, and checking the mo- 
tions of love in the heart toward one who is rich, 
when, if he were but poor, he might be the object 
of passionate and romantic attachment. Your 
mother has just been speaking to me of one, to 











whom these ideas are probably quite applicable. I 
mean Colonel Harlston, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. JI infer this,in part, from the favorable 
impression he seems to have made on you, and in 
part from his character, as given to me by those who 
know him well. If thismay be depended on, he is 
not deficient in any one quality which should re- 
commend him to the favor of a lady. His stand- 
ing is so high, his merit of every kind so unques- 
tionable that any woman, whose heart is disenga- 
ged, would be accounted fortunate in attracting his 
regard. I am but speaking of what others tell me ; 
and I know him only through those whom friend- 
ship may incline to speak too favorably of him. 
My father, who accompanies our mother, will tell 
you all the particulars of his misfortunes, which 
you do not already know. For the news of the 
neighborhood, I refer you to your mother herself. 
But it is my own privilege, dear Gertrude, to tell 
you how tenderly I am vour brother and friend. 
H. A. 


“Cleverly got up,” said Henry to himself as he 
read over this piece of diplomacy. “I hope she 
will understand those underscored words, and see 
that all I have said is to be regarded only asa 
pretty lecture on prudence, which does not apply, 
and is not intended to apply to her case. But sup- 
pose she should not happen to understand this! 
What will she think? That I think myself now too 
poor to think of a poor wife? Then she will expect 
to hear, by the next advices, that I have made up my 
mind to Miss Thornhill, with her acres, and her 
slaves, and her guineas, and her jewels, and her 
folly, and her indelicacy ;—though of that no one 
knows any think but myself. That ever a woman 
should expect to win by wooing! Well! Ger- 
trude shall not misunderstand me. So here goes 
for a ruse d’ amour. I ought to be ashamed to 
practice on the confidence of that noble-minded 
and sincere woman, by making her the unconscious 
bearer of a posteript to unsay all this; but the se- 
crets of the heart are its sacred franchises, and we 
have a right to guard them. Besides, we do not 
mean to do any thing without her approbation. 
Gertrude would not, nor would I have her capable 
of it. Indeed Iam not sure the good lady did not 
mean to give mea hint that she suspects the truth, 
and does not entirely disapprove it, though she may 
wish to give this Carolina nabob a fair chance.” 

While thus soliloquising, he folded his letter, cut 
a piece of paper to fit it exactly, trimmed his pen 
to a fine nib, and then, in the prettiest, mysterious- 
looking little characters, wrote on it as follows: 

“| take it for granted, dearest G., that the mys- 
terious aspect of this paper will catch your atten- 
tion and secure it the first reading. Otherwise I 
should flatter myself, that the perusal of the envel- 
ope would give you more pain than I have a mind 
toinflict. As it is, I sieze the occasion to assure 
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you that, in all my difficulties, you have never been 
absent from my mind, and my constant thought has 
been how much these difficulties would enhance 
our mutual love and mutual enjoyment, by making 
each more necessary to the happiness of the other. 
But this is not all. The conversation with your 
mother, which led to the writing of this letter, in- 
spires me with a hope, that, without suspecting our 
attachment, she would really not be sorry to hear 
of it. So strong was this impression on my mind, 
that, had it not been your secret as well as mine, I 
should have let it out. I have not room to tell you 
what passed, but I will do soin a few days and then 
you have my consent to speak out or not, according 
to your own judgment. I go to in the morn- 
ing, and, as soon as I return I will write to you 
more fully. I shall send my letter under cover to 
my friend, Mr. Fielding. I presume you do not 
know him, for he does not visit at Mrs. Pendarvis’s, 
and istoo much a man of business to be a man of 
pleasure. But he is a gentleman—delicate, honor- 
able and true as steel. He will call at 11 o’clock 
in the morning of Friday week and send in his card 
to you. That hour is too early for fashionable visi- 
ters, so that you may have the drawing-room to 
yourself. It may be well to let him find you there. 
I have but left room for one word more, and in that 
word my whole soul breathes itself out to you. 
Love.” 

The letter was folded—the mysterious postscript 
duly enclosed and Henry was about to seal it un- 
ceremoniously with a wafer, when a new thought 
struck him. To his watch there hung a beautiful 
seal, exquisitely engraved, which had been given 
him by his mother. There was a something ro- 
mantic in her family history connected with this 
seal, which had made it an object of peculiar inte- 
rest to him and, of course, toGertrude. They had 
often looked at it together, and talked over the sad 
tale of the faithful but unfortunate love of her to 
whom it had once belonged. It was a tale of a 
former generation imperfectly recollected, and per- 
haps garnished with more circumstances of an in- 
teresting character than properly belonged toe it. 
The history was one which made the seal appro- 
priate to the occasion, and, though he did not write 
on rose-colored paper, or make use of perfumed 
wax, yet he did use wax, and stamped it with an 
impression which he knew Gertrude would love to 
look upon. 

Dr. Austin, exhausted by the fatigues of a busy 
day, had gone to rest. His wife, still engaged in 
preparations for her journey, had just thrown her- 
self, for a moment, into a chair in the parlor, when 
Henry entering, handed her the letter. 

She took it, and seemed to be about to look into it, 
as a matter of course, when she observed the seal. 
She only said carelessly, “‘ O! it is sealed ;” when 
Henry, in reply, more to the action and look than 
the words, said, “ Gertrude will show it to you.” 








**T shall ask her to do so,” said the lady, “ for 
it will give me my cue for saying what I ‘wish to 
say. That is my only reason for wishing to see it. 
Your influence with her is so great, that whatever 
I may urge will have double weight, if I take care 
to shape my advice so as to secure for it the sup- 
port of your authority.” 

“T am satisfied,” said Henry, “ that if you go 
no further than I have done, you may count on her 
ready acquiescence. I have only advised her to 
give her judgment and her heart fair play, and to 
let no idle fear of being thought mercenary, deter 
her from securing the substantial advantages that 
wealth affords.” 

*“ Thank you, my son. That is exactly what I 
would have you to say. And now good night: for 
I must go to my room and finish packing. How 
long I may be kept up I do not know; and heaven 
knows I am weary enough. What o'clock is 
itt My watch has stopped. Pray lend me yours, 
for positively I will not work after midnight, what- 
ever I may leave undone. Thank you. Good 
night.” 

We sometimes see persons so old that we won- 
der if they ever could have been young. And yet 
they have been; and, what is more, few ever live 
so long as to forget the incidents and feelings of 
youth. Mrs. Courtney herself was one of those 
with whom “the course of love did not run smooth,” 
and, her heart still clinging to the memory of her 
first husband, she loved to recollect the many de- 
vices by which, in their case, passion had sought 
to hide itself from the watchful eyes of parents 
and guardians. The device of Henry was certainly 
his own, but it was no new invention. ‘The inte- 
rest he took in Gertrude could not be mistaken. 
Since her departure it had been more apparent than 
ever. The mention of her name never failed to 
call up manifestations of deep thoughts and feel- 
ings. But in these there was nothing of the rest- 
lessness and eagerness he had sometimes displayed 
while she was at home. There was an obvious 
sense of security—the confidence of a man sure 
of himself in the achievement of some high pur- 
pose. In short, Henry and Gertrude understood 
each other. She was sure of it. And yet she 
was not sure of it: and the means of removing 
every doubt were in her hands. 

Mrs. Austin hastened to her own room. The 
poker was thrust into the fire. It was red hot. 
She poised it in her right hand. She held the let- 
ter in the left. She hesitated. What was she 
about todo? If the letter contained nothing that 
was not meant for her eye, she was doing no wrong. 
If treachery had been practised, she had a right to 
defend herself against it, by such means as the ar- 
tifice used against her put into her hands. The 


glowing iron was brought near the wax. It yielded. 
It gave way. The letter was opened: the inclo- 
sure withdrawn ; the folds were replaced and the 
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impression restored. Had the heart and counte- | Doctor in his simplicity, these things wore a doubt- 
nance of Mrs. Austin borne no more marks of ful, perhaps a hopeful aspect. The mother, who 
what had been done than appeared upon the wax, was in possession of a secret, With which she 
all would have been well. But the next morning dared not trust her husband, saw more deeply. 
her countenance was all unruffled. She met Henry Perhaps she deceived herself. But to her it seemed 
with a smiling eye and an open brow; took leave that Gertrude’s eye, in glancing at Harlston, spoke 
of him most affectionately, and Judas himself could of the comparison she was making between his 
not have given a more loving kiss than she bestowed disinterested devotion, and the cold and cautious 
on him at parting. prudence of one from whose generosity she had 
expected so much, and to whom she had been ready 
to sacrifice all her brilliant prospects. Could she 
‘have so mistaken Henry? She was humbled and 
In his journey to Washington Dr. Austin Was mortified at the thought: too much humbled to be 
not without a hope that he might recover something jndignant. But at times she felt that she wronged 
from the wreck of his affairs; and, as he had many him, and then her indignation rose against herself, 
friends, he thought it possible that, by effecting a and her cheek glowed, and her eye flashed, and her 
loan, he might rescue his property from the har- | whole aspect, to the self-deluding mother, seemed 
pies that were preparing to pounce on it. He was that of one, in whom a sense of wrong and just 
doomed to disappointment in both particulars. The’ resentment are about to triumph over abused affec- 
bank was utterly gone, the assets wasted, and| tion. 

nothing left for stock-holders, bill-holders, or de-| What the feelings of poor Gertrude must have 
positers. It was one of the first and most effectual ‘been the reader knows as well as Ido. If there 
of those operations, as they are called, that have be any that does not, any explanation I could give 
since become socommon. The number of persons would be lost upon him. I can only speak of their 
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ruined, and the yet greater number involved in dis- 
tress and embarrassment made it impossible for one 
to assist another. ‘“‘ Sanve qui pent” was the 
order of the day; and it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect that, in such an hour of universal dismay, any 
man would hazard his own safety in attempts, which 
might be unavailing, to rescue another from ruin. 

A few days sufficed to convince the Doctor of 
the futility of any efforts he could make in Wash- 
ington. But he had the satisfaction to find, as he 
had expected, that the welcome of Mrs. Pendarvis | 
was more kind and cordial thanever. The arrange- 
ments made by her, for the accommodation and 
comfort of her sister, assumed at once an air of 
permanency, and every thing was done to make her 


effects. They affected her spirits, they affected 
her health. The anxiety of Harlston was awa- 
kened, and his sympathy became more manifest, 
and his attentions more tender. Were they more 
soothing? It was hard to say. Her eye would 
sometimes meet his earnest gaze with a glance, 
which seemed to say, that she could trust her whole 
happiness to him; and then anon, with burning 
cheek and excited eye, she would hurry to her 
chamber, and hide from all the workings of the deep 
thoughts that engrossed her. The Colonel saw that 
something distressing had occurred, and he saw 
that the distress was not confined to her. What it 
was he knew not, and he did not presume to ask. 
Perhaps it was something that would make his 





feel, that the roof which had so long sheltered her 
was still her home, and, if necessary, would be her 
home for life. He saw something too of Colonel 
Harlston—enough to leave no doubt of his worth, 
and as little of his attachment to Gertrude. Of 
her feelings he was less able to judge. To all 
eyes but her mother’s, sympathy with her parents 
in their misfortunes seemed to predominate over 
her mind. She was afflicted and distressed. Her 
eyes bore the traces of tears shed in secret, and, 
even in company, she was so little able to conceal 
her dejection, that it did not escape the eye of 
Colonel Harlston. He knew nothing of the cause, 
and could do nothing to soothe her, except by a 
manner which showed the desire to do so. And 
how were such manifestations met by her! Most 
gratefully. His sympathy seemed indeed, in some 
mysterious way, to add to her distress, and yet her 
eyes were sometimes lifted to his countenance with 
an expression which seemed to say, that, in him, 


friendship more valuable, if it did not make his 
love more acceptable. Time would show. But 
meanwhile his visits became more frequent, and his 
intercourse with Mrs. Pendarvis and her family 
more intimate. 

We must leave this state of things to work out 
their appropriate results while we accompany our 
good Doctor to that solitary home which was soon 
to be his home no longer. On his return he found 
letters awaiting him. One was from the gentleman 
whose offer to purchase the Grove he had accepted. 
He opened it with a glistening eye, as he thought, 
that now indeed his family were without a roof to 
shelter them, which he could call his own. 

But a distress of a far deeper character awaited 
him. The letter ran thus— 


“* My dear sir. 


I was never more in earnest than in my offer to 
purchase the place where you reside ; and I trust I 





she felt she had indeed a friend. To the good 


shall not be suspected of caprice in withdrawing it. 
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But to guard against this, I have but to say that I 
am a considerable stockholder in the bank of 
and the fund, from which I expected to pay for the 
property, consisted of my stock in that institution 
and a considerable sum deposited there. All this 
is lost. But I should still be glad to make the pur- 
chase ; for I hope I can still afford to indulge my 
taste in the choice of my residence; but I find it 
impossible to raise the money without a sacrifice of 
other property. I should be ashamed to offer less 
than I have offered; but the price of all property 
is so stricken down by the distresses of the coun- 
try, and innumerable failures, that it would take 
twice as much of other property to pay for yours, 
at the price I have offered, as would have sufficed 
for that purpose twelve months ago. I hope there- 
fore you will not persist in selling. Indeed the 
attempt will be vain, unless you are disposed to 
take half price, which, I presume is not the case. 
But I much doubt whether you will not find it im- 
possible to obtain more. I hope no necessity com- 
pels the sale. If so, I need not tell you, that I am 
the last man in the world to drive .a hard bargain 
with a friend in difficulty. Would an exchange for 
other property of equal value suit you? Yours, 
&c., &c.” 

“‘ Miserable comfort” indeed did the Doctor re- 
ceive from this letter; and more anxious than ever 
were the thoughts which accompanied him to his 
pillow. ‘The next morning he resolved to seek an 
interview with his friend Edwards, but just as he 
took up his hat to go out, he saw that gentleman 
riding up to the door. So far from expressing any 
surprise at the sad and anxious expression of the 
Doctor’s countenance, that of Mr. Edwards wore 
the marks of yet greater concern. 

“My good friend,” said Edwards, “I wish I 
could announce myself as the bearer of comforta- 
ble tidings. You know I have given notice, ac- 
cording to McScrew’s instructions, that the sale of 
this property is to take place in less than ten days. 
In the mean time my duty to him, and my interest 
in you have both led me to try to ascertain what 
may be the chance of finding a purchaser. Hear- 
ing of but one person who wished to purchase, and 
not believing that he has the disposition or the 
ability to pay a fair price, I wrote to McScrew, to 
know of him whether I should buy in the property 
for him, and at what price. To my great surprise, 
he declined to avail himself of my services, say- 
ing, that he had no disposition to become the pur- 
chaser, at any price. I was concerned to learn 
this ; and moreover my own conscience reproached 
me for the injustice 1 had done the man, in sus- 
pecting, as I did, that he is urging the sale at this 
time, in order that he may get back the property 
fora song. I hardly knew how to believe that this 
was not so; when yesterday I chanced to discover, 
that McScrew was in correspondence with the 
paltry pettifogger, who had been pretending that he 








wished to become the purchaser. Having my sus- 
picion aroused by this, (for, unless McScrew pro- 
poses to do some dirty trick, he always calls on 
me,) | had recourse to a little dextrous cross exami- 
nation, by which I discovered that he is to bid for 
McScrew, and if possible to get the property for 
less than is due.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed the Doctor ;” I am 
indeed unfortunate ! Not only is my property to be 
sacrificed, but, even then, I am to remain indebted 
to this rapacious and merciless wretch !” 

“Not so,” said Edwards. “I tried to learn 
from the fellow what he was authorized to give, 
and, on his refusal to tell me, I told him plainly that, 
on putting up the property, the auctioneer would be 
instructed publicly, not to cry any bid for a less 
sum than the amount for which it is bound. This 
drew him out: he insisted that I had no right to 
refuse any bid, however low, and declared that I 
would be obliged to accept any that might be offered. 
This put me in possession of his secret, and I there- 
upon drily told him, that the courts were open to 
his employer; but that, until constrained by an 
express decree, I should act on my own sense of 
duty. You may rest assured then, my good friend, 
that the sale will not take place at all on the day 
appointed, or that it shall forever release you from 
McScrew’s clutches.” 

“ This seems like scant consolation,” replied the 
Doctor ; “and yet I am not only thankful, as I 
ought to be, but I find myself rejoicing at what, 
half an hour ago, seemed, to my mind, the greatest 
calamity.” 

‘‘T am indeed afraid,” said Henry, who had been 
hitherto silent ;” that the property will by no means 
command more than the debt. I had, until lately, 
no conception of the universal prostration of all 
prices.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Doctor. “ But I shall at 
least be a free man, and with my diminished prop- 
erty, and the treasure that I have discovered in the 
heart of my noble-minded wife, I shall esteem 
myself richer than I was.” 

At this moment the door flew open and a figure 
sprang into the room that not a little startled the 
company. It was that of a beautiful girl, in the 
careless dress which young ladies in the country 
wear to school, with a chicken bonnet in her hand, 
and her loose hair, crisped by a slight sleet, that 
was falling, floating in natural curls upon her neck. 
‘“‘ Like the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, the 
maid was on the eve of womanhood,” her features 
beautifully regular, her dark eyes sparkling through 
tears, and her whole face glowing with health and 
excitement. 

** What does all this mean?” she exclaimed, in 
entering. ‘ Oh, uncle, how could you serve me so? 
Never to let me know that the dear grove was to 
be sold, until I found it out by chance! And there 
I saw it in the newspaper, and your name to it too. 
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You that have always pretended to be the Doctor’s 
friend.” !! 

** And so he is, my dear Lucy,” said the Doctor. 
“The best of friends. He has only done what he 
was obliged to do.” 

“‘Obliged to do it indeed! Who obliges him? 
And why is the place to be sold?” 

** Because I am in debt, my dear; and I have no 
other means of paying my debts. But you must 
not quarrel with your uncle, for,-if it were not 
for him, it would probably be sacrificed for the 
fourth of its value, and I should be still in debt. 
As it is it will not sell for half price.” 

“ How is that possible?” exclaimed she. “ The 
sweetest place in all the country, that every body 
wants. Iam sure I have heard fifty people say 
they would give almost any thing for it; and why 
will they not be eager to buy it now?” 

“Because nobody has any money now, dear. 
Every one is ruined.” 

** No but they are not though. J am not ruined. 
Am I ruined uncle? Have notI got ever so much 
money in the somewhere or other, and why 
can not you buy it, and let the Doctor have it, or 
lend him the money to pay his debts ?” 

A sudden start, a glance of intelligence between 
Edwards and the Doctor, a gleam of hope on the 
countenance of the latter, and a smile of admiring 
gratitude from Henry followed this speech. But 
soon the face of Edwards darkened again, and he 
shook his head sadly. 

“Tt will not do,” said he, addressing the Doctor. 
“The small amount of cash I have in hand could 
not be more securely invested than in such a pur- 
chase or such a loan; but to raise the rest I should 
be under the necessity of selling government stocks, 
which, though worth as much as ever, are, like 
every thing else, below par, and must be sold at a 
loss.” 

“And what of that,” exclaimed Lucy. ‘ What 
of the losst Who cares for the loss. Oh, uncle! 
sell it! sell it! and let us have dear Gertrude back 
again.” 

“ And what am I to say, pretty one, when, a few 
years hence you ask me what has become of your 
money ?” 

“ Say! Why say J told you what to do with it.” 

“« And so you think the staid demure spinster Miss 
Lucy Townsend, that may then be, will be satisfied 
that I threw away her cash at the suggestion of a 
silly girl of fourteen.” 

“Good gracious! Mr. Edwards,” exclaimed the 
ingenuous girl, with a flush of earnest indignation. 
“ How can you think so meanly of me? But you 
don’t, I know you don’t. Now tell me, uncle,” 
added she in a softened and conciliating tone, “ do 
you think I could be so base, as to call you to 
account for doing what I requested ?” 

Saying this, she threw her arms around his neck, 
and looked up in his face with an expression so 








ingenuous, affectionate and confiding, that there was 
no resisting it. ‘The doctor’s eyes filled: Henry 
turned away to hide his emotion, and .\dwards, 
tenderly kissing her forehead, replied: “ No dear, 
I did but jest with you. I have no idea that I shall 
ever have to settle my accounts with that same 
staid spinster. Long before that time comes there 
will be no Miss Lucy Townsend to settle with. 
But what am I to do, when some gentleman, whom 
the law has constituted you lord and master, comes 
to me asking for his wife’s fortune ?’” 

“And do you think,” exclaimed Lucy, extrica- 
ting herself from his arms; ‘ Do you think I would 
ever marry any man who would be mean enough—”’ 

As she uttered these words her eye unconsciously 
turned toward Henry, and in the moment her cheek, 
and brow, and neck, and bosom, all flushing, rosy 
red, she ran out of the room. Edwards and the 
Doctor, both following the glance of her eye, ob- 
served the averted head of Henry, and were thus 
assured that he had not seen that sudden manifes- 
tation of a feeling, of which she perhaps had never 
been conscious until that moment. She too, when 
she had time to recollect herself, remembered this, 
and had consolation in thinking that to him, at 
least, she had not betrayed herself. He had indeed 
seen nothing, nor did he turn his head in time to 
mark the looks of mutual intelligence which passed 
between the two other gentlemen. 

“Tt will do,” said Edwards musingly. ‘1 think 
it will do.” 

“ J think so,” replied the Doctor. ‘God forbid 
the dear generous girl should lose any thing by me. 
I will bind myself to indemnify you for any loss 
you may sustain, and, in doing this, indemnify her. 
I have property enough to make you safe, and under 
all the circumstances,” he added, with a meaning 
smile, “I think Henry will be sufficient security.” 

These words aroused Henry’s attention, and 
caused him, for the first time, to turn his eye, with 
an enquiring glance, on Edwards, who answered 
with a smile and a nod of acquiescence. The 
Doctor then went in quest of Lucy, whom he found 
in Gertrude’s chamber, with her face buried ina 
pillow. He tried in vain to raise her or to take it 
from her. But no sooner did he say that her 
wish would be fulfilled, than she flung it away, 
and throwing herself into his arms, burst into 
tears. “Oh! I am so happy! So happy!” ex- 
claimed the warm-hearted girl as she ran back into 
the parlor. “ Dear Gertrude will come back to 
us; and we will live together, and may be the dear 
grove may be our own home one of these days. 
O, dear uncle, you have made me so happy. Well! 
good bye now. I must go to school, and I do ex- 
pect Miss Jane will scold me finely.” Saying this 
she recovered her bonnet, accepted a shawl which 
the Doctor found in Gertrude’s room, and sheltered 
by an umbrella, carried by Henry, took the pathway 
through the meadow, and returned home in a style 
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quite different from that in which she had left it. 
But the change in her feelings was yet greater. 
{n that short half hour her sorrow was turned into 
joy; she was awakened to a sense of her own 
value and of the true worth and use of fortune; 
and more than all, she had passed, in a moment 
from the child to the woman. Even in their short 
walk Henry perceived a change in her manner. 
The fawn-like skittishness of the girl was ex- 
changed for maiden modesty, and her playful drus- 
querie for decorous gentleness. All this might 
have seemed a riddle to him ; but in the same short 
time he had learned to look upon her with so much 
respect, that this self-respectful demeanor seemed 
quite natural. How she excused her absence from 
school, and how she performed her tasks when 
there, I have no certain means of knowing. But 
I remember hearing the school-mistress say, about 
that time, that Lucy Townsend was generally very 
good, but sometimes very bad; and that she had 
been crossed in one day seven times, for coming 
late to school; for reading without looking at the 
book ; for blunders in geography, history and arith- 
metic, and for blotting her copy-book as if she had 
been writing a love letter, and weeping over it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Doctor and his friends, without loss of time, 
sat about adjusting the details of this new scheme, 
which were so satisfactory, that before night he 
wrote a letter to his wife full of hope and comfort. 
In this he fully explained the formidable danger to 
which he had been exposed by the machination of 
McScrew ; and showed how it had been entirely 
averted by the generous interposition of little Lucy. 
It was not in human nature to forbear to speak of 
that tell-tale blush, or of the change in Henry’s 
deportment toward the young lady. In the few 
moments that elapsed before she left the house, 
there was a deep, respectful tenderness in his tone 
and countenance ; and even his attention in waiting 
on her home was something new toward one, who, 
equally at home at either house, ran back and forth 
from one to the other at all hours, with or without 
a bonnet as the humor of the moment might be. 
A man of far less penetration than the Doctor 
might have seen, that this was no more than ought 
ta have been expected, had Lucy been as ugly as 
she was beautiful. But the wish is often father to 
the thought ; and the good father’s prudence con- 
spired with his gratitude and admiration to awaken 
a strong desire, that his son might not prove insen- 
sible to so much beauty and so much sweetness, 
now seen under such advantageous circumstances. 
If he painted the indications of Henry’s feel- 
ings somewhat too highly, it was because he saw 
them through the rose-tinted atmosphere of Hope. 
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another. What use she made of it will be seen 
hereafter. The reader must bear with me, though 


I detain him a little longer with the dry details of 
business transactions, on which other matters of a 
far different character so much depended. 

The next morning brought the Doctor the follow- 
ing letter. 





House or Representatives, Jan. 18—. 


My dear sir: 

I pray you to pardon the liberty I am about to 
take. Accident has made me acquainted with the 
difficulties in which you have been involved by the 
disastrous condition of the country. In such a 
state of general distress, no man can expect any aid 
from friends involved in the same calamity; and 
they who are exempt from it would be wanting in 
the duties of common humanity, should they for- 
bear to extend, even to mere strangers, any assis- 
tance in their power. I trust I might rest my 
apology for what I am about to do solely on this 
ground. But honored as I am by the friendship of 
Mrs. Pendarvis, may I not hope to be regarded not 
as a mere stranger, by one whose happiness is so 
dear to her. 

Let me say then, my dear sir, that I have received 
advices that my cotton-crop has been well sold, 
and that there is now, to my credit, in the hands of 
my merchant in New-York, a much larger sum 
than can be necessary toa bachelor. On this fund 
I have drawn the accompanying draught for 
thousand dollars, which I beg you to use as your 
occasions may require. 

I might stop here, were it not necessary to anti- 
cipate certain enquiries, which, in case my offer is 
aceepted, will certainly be made. You will ask by 
what means I would propose to have the repayment 
of this money secured; and will most probably 
suggest that the mortgage on your property shall 
be assigned tome. As I not only do not wish for 
any thing of this sort, but do most earnestly depre- 
cate it, it becomes necessary that I should give my 
reasons. 

Foremost among these is a matter, with which, 
fur quite another reason, it is my duty to acquaint 
you. This is my attachment to your charming 
ward, Miss Courtney. I beg you not to think me 
so indelicate as to assign this as a reason for doing 
what you may perhaps call a favor, or for being 
less strict with you than with a mere stranger. 
My reason is of exactly the opposite character. 

That you may understand me at once, let me 
say that I am anxious that Miss C. shall by no 
possibility come to a knowledge of this transaction. 
Certain melancholy events in the history of my 
own family have made it a fixed principle with me, 
never to marry, unless under a conviction, that she 
who gives me her hand, gives her heart with it. 








It was certainly not his design to deceive his wife, 
or to place in her hands the means of deceiving 
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While I would cheerfully sacrifice every thing, but 
my honor, to secure the favor of Miss Courtney, no 
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earthly consideration could tempt me to become her 
husband, without a firm conviction of her decided, 
undoubting and settled preference of me before any | 
other man on earth. I would not be willing to! 
rely on any thing which her own heart might mis- | 
take for this. No freak of fancy, no opinion of my 
merit, and, to come nearer to the point, no impulse 
of gratitude would satisfy the cravings of my heart, 
and the conditions, on which alone I would ever 
consent to put my peace in the power of any woman. 

I have every reason to believe that Miss Court- 
ney’s feelings are entirely disengaged. Her uni- 
form cheerfulness, and the very proper interest that 
she takes in the attentions of all who have a right 
to approach her, leave no doubt on this point. 
This might perhaps be attributed to a defect of 
sensibility, but for the acute feeling, and the deep 
distress which I have lately detected, and which, 
as I now learn, are occasioned by your misfortunes. 
She has often spoken to me of you, and of late 
more than formerly ; and always in terms expres- 
sive of respect, admiration and love, not only such 
as every daughter should cherish, but such as no 
daughter can feel who does not see in her father 
every excellence that can adorn man’s character. 

Under these circumstances, if my purpose were 
to entrap Miss C. into an engagement, of which 
she might repent when too late, it might be easy 
to accompany this offer with a great parade of 
delicavy, protesting that the left hand was not to 
know what the right hand did, and, at the same 
time, to lay such a train, that, in due season, the 
knowledge of the fact might come to her ears. 
That would be my time to speak, and 1 am cer- 
tainly more disagreeable to her than I believe my- 
self to be, or I am mistaken as to her devotion to 
you, and her indifference to other men, if I should 
speak invain. This is far from my wish—and God 
forbid that she should ever hereafter suspect me of 
any such design. I should deserve and meet her 
contempt; and if, in the mean time, she should find 
herself enthralled by the stratagem, scorn and ab- 
horrence would take place of the gratitude that she 
had mistaken for love. 

You will see that, in pursuance of these ideas, I 
have taken care that neither your name nor mine 
shall appear on the accompanying draught. I made 
my funds subject to the order of my agent here, 
and the draught is in favor of your friend Mr. 
Edwards, whose name I took from the advertise- 
ment of your property. Let him indorse it in 
blank, and let it be cashed in Baltimore. Let me 
also beg that neither to him, nor to any friend, how- 
ever confidential, (not evento Mrs A.,) may a hint 
be given of that which I wish to conceal. 

You will see then, my dear sir, that any security 
which could be contrived for the repayment of this 
money, would defeat my object. I wish none, and 





I certainly need none. When I tell you that I in- 
cur no risk, I only say what you know to be true. 


Why may I not be partaker of the same knowledge ? 
Why may I not act on the profound assurance of 
your integrity, inspired by the absolute confidence 
of one who knows you so well, and whose~senti- 
ments must impart their color to mine. 

In conclusion, my dear sir, let me beg that you 
will not measure the value of this thing to me, by 
its importance to you. I trust it may afford you 
perfect relief. To me it causes not the slightest 
inconvenience. I sha!l be much more than requited, 
if you will permit me hereafter to call myself your 
friend. 

Grorce Hartston. 

Dr. Austin lost no time in communicating to his 
friend Edwards this most unexpected interposition 
of providence. ‘I am inclined,” said he, “ to 
accept this, because I certainly can repay the loan; 
and if we use dear Lucy’s funds, it must be by sel- 
ling her government stock at a reduced rate, which 
I must make good. If you, therefore, will indorse 
this draft, I will at once send Henry to Baltimore 
fur the money.” 

Mr. Edwards was a kind man, and a sincere 
friend; but he was prudent and cautious; and, to 
the surprise of the Doctor, he did not at once reply. 

“* My good friend,” said he at length,” there is 
something very pretty and very romantic in this 
affair, but there is also something in this mystery 
a little perplexing to a man of business. This 
draft is drawn in my favor. If I receive the money 
on it, I am answerable for it. If I indorse to one 
who receives in my place, it is the same thing. 
Now if the money were to remain in your hands, 
I should be content. In you I have ali confidence. 
But the draft is sent to Baltimore, negotiated and 
cashed there, and then protested in New-York for 
want of funds of this drawer, in whom I can have 
no confidence, because I do not know who he is. 
Meantime I receive the money and pay it over to 
McScrew. What am I to say when my indorsee 
calls on me to refund ?” 

“I see it,” replied the Doctor, “ and I suppose I 
must give up all thoughts of using this draft. Be 
itso. We fall back on the other plan. 

** By no means. ‘The only danger I apprehend 
ean be easily avoided. I will indorse the note in 
blank, and give it to Henry; but then he must not 
attempt to negotiate it in Baltimore. He must 
take it to New-York, and receive the money there, 
and bring it to us.” 

* But is there time before the day of sale?” 

“T think there may be. Should it prove other- 
wise, I can adjourn the sale. But I should notlike 
to do that, and Henry must set out forthwith.” 

It was arranged that he should do so, and in a 
few hours he was inthe saddle, with the purpose of 
reaching Baltimore in time for the line of mail 
coaches for New-York. Having despatched him, 
we return to see what is passing, mean time at 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“ Who is Miss Bernard?” said Mrs. Austin to 
her sister. 

“She is, as you see, a very pretty, and a very 
clever, and a very accomplished girl, who lives with 
her mother some thirty miles in the country. She 
has a pretty little property of her own, and, being 
mistress of her own actions, chooses to spend a part 
of every winter in Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, or some such place, ‘where men do 
congregate,’ and gaiety abounds. She is mistress 
of all the arts of society, and therefore I like to 
have her in my house, when! am giving entertain- 
ments, and when I happen to have no company she 
is a sprightly and interesting companion. At pre- 
sent, she is here by invitation to meet Gertrude, who, 
I thought, might need a sort of fugleman, to train 
her in the conventional motions of the fashionable 
manual exercise. I think you will allow that she 
has got on wonderfully well, and does credit to her 
instructor; though, in truth, she had little to learn.” 

** And that little, I should think,.she might have 
learned without being placed always beside one, 
whose constant endeavor it is to outshine her. To 
be sure she is not so pretty as Gertrude; for who 
ist But then she is so graceful, and so elegant, 


and so accomplished, and, as you say, so much a) 


mistress of the arts of society, that she engrosses 
the attention of all the beaux, and no one finds 
time to pay any to poor Gertrude. I do not think 
I ever saw her superior. If you had searched the 
land through, you could not have found one more 
likely to keep my poor girl in the shade.” 

“ Ah Kate!” said Mrs. Pendarvis, smiling, “I 
find a country life has not yet destroyed your taste 
for the tinsel and glare and artificial graces of fash- 
ionable life, and you naturally attribute the same 
tastes to others. But the men whose notice you 
would wish your daughter to secure, are the very 
men who vastly prefer her native grace and quiet 
simplicity ; and in their eyes Miss Bernard is a foil 
to Gertrude, and the hest that could have been se- 
lected.” 

“How was it then, that last evening all who 
called, even without exception, devoted themselves 
to Miss Bernard; and that Colonel Harlston, par- 
ticularly, was so wholly engrossed by her, that he 
hardly spoke a word to Gertrude? Is not he one 
of those whose attentions are worth having ?” 

“Indeed he is; and he would rather hear one 
word from Gertrude’s lips than all Miss Bernard 
could say or sing in a fortnight. But he found you 
had just arrived: he knows the prevalence of the 
domestic affections in her mind: he had no doubt 
she would rather talk to you and the Doctor even 
about the pigs and chickens at home, than listen to 
any thing he could say; and he had too much tact 
and good sense to put himself in the way.” 

“Ah! there’s the rub. The great difficulty is 





with Gertrude herself, to give her a taste for some- 
thing better than pigs and chickens ; for show and 
splendor ;—for dress and equipage and plate and all 
‘the et ceteras that are not to be had without money. 
Until such a taste is formed she will still be dream- 
ing of love in a cottage, and see no reason why a 
loving young couple with a cow and two sheep 
should not be perfectly happy.” 

‘‘T am not sure,” said Mrs. Pendarvis, “ that the 
taste of Gertrude would be improved by the change 
you wish to effect; but, if that is your policy, you 
certainly cannot have a better coadjutor than Miss 
Bernard. She has an income of about a thousand 
dollars, and she spends it all very faithfully on the 
adornment of her own person and the little ele- 
gancies which fashion invents; all the time she 
professes that her tastes are simple, and that she 
cherishes them, because she could not afford to in- 
duige a passion for splendor. How it might be if 
she were rich enough to think of any thing of the 
sort, she does not know. The demon does some- 
times whisper, ‘ Laura, have a taste ;’ but she defies 
him; for how could she indulge it with her poor 
thousand a year. This isthe way she talks, while 
poor, simple Gertrude sits and wonders. How 
long it may be before she is ashamed of being con- 
tent with the fourth part of the sum, no one can 
say.” 

“Upon the whole, then,” said Mrs. Austin, “I 
| suppose the association is not so much amiss. ‘They 
are, of course, much together, and, I suppose, quite 
intimate.” 

“T really do not know exactly how that is. At 
first, indeed, it seemed to be as pretty acase of vio- 
lent and eternal friendship, at first sight, as could 
have been engendered between two German stu- 
dents. But afterwards Gertrude seemed rather 
shy, and I am not sure that Laura is not a little 
jealous.” 

* Jealous? On what account.” 

“Of Harlston, I suspect. 1 am not sure that 
Miss Bernard would not like to secure him to herself ; 
and for a good while she seemed to have it all her 
own way. She is so clever and so brilliant, and 
draws and plays and sings so finely, and is so much 
au fait toall the gossip of Washington, and so 
much at home on all the subjects of fashionable 
chit chat, that she has little difficalty in engrossing 
any one who does but wish to be amused. Bat of 
late, since Gertrude’s spirits have been depressed 
by the news of your misfortunes, Harlston, with- 
out knowing the cause, has seemed to take the 
infection of her sadness, and is less disposed to be 
amused than to watch the lights and shadows that 
flit across her beautiful face.” 

“ And Gertrude, you say, was the first to become 
shy. Was she jealous too?” 

“Nothing like it. She has not a particle of 
envy or jealousy in her nature. It was really de- 








lightful to watch the play of her countenance as 
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she listened to Miss Bernard’s displays. 'There she 
sat playing Q. in the corner, and feeling no doubt, 
if she thought of herself at all, that she was but a 
foil to set off her brilliant companion, as much en- 
tertained as a child at comedy, and appropriating 
to herself her full share of amusement, with as lit- 
tle feeling of rivalry as if Miss Bernard had been 
a professional artiste, an actress, a cantatrice, an 
tmprovisatrice, hired for the amusement of herself 
and her friends. With all her humility she seems 
to have an unconscious consciousness of her own 
worth, and Miss Bernard’s accomplishments give her 
no more uneasiness than an English nobleman feels 
at having a footman handsomer than his master.” 

** Poor, foolish child! Well! they say Heaven 
takes care of such. But are you sure of this cool- 
ness between the two girls.” 

“Indeed I am not. I try not to observe. I try 
to forget it, and hope they and you will do so too.” 

“JT agree with you. I asked, because I have 
taken a great fancy to Miss Bernard, and I shall 
endeavor, by my behaviour to her, to dissipate any 
lurking unkindness.” 

Mrs. Austin was as good as her word. She paid 
the utmost attention to Miss Bernard. In art and 
address she was a full match for that young lady ; 
and each found in the other a congeniality of taste 
which engendered between them as much friend- 
ship as it was in the nature of either to feel. In 
this, as far as it went, Miss Bernard was sincere, 
for she had no purpose to accomplish by means of 
Mrs. Austin. 

With that lady the case was widely different. 
In her eagerness to abstract the postcript from 
Henry’s letter to Gertrude, she did not duly con- 
sider the means by which she was to be kept in 
ignorance of the truth. There was the letter 
which Mr. Fielding was to deliver into her own 
hands. She might indeed be kept out of the way ; 
but Mr. F. would go away and come again, or he 
might meet with her in company, and, on a hint 
given, she would certainly afford him an opportu- 
nity to acquit himself of his commission. Nor 
was thisall. Henry could write by mail, and with 
all her vigilance she might be unable to intercept 
the letter. Or some accident might bring him to 
Washington, and one word might expose her to 
Gertrude. What would then remain of authority 
or influence over her daughter’s mind? Who could 
doubt that she would at once take her destiny into 
her own hands, and throw herself into the arms of 
the man of her choice ? 

These were terrible thoughts, and Mrs. Austin 
saw that she could not be safe without effecting an 
irreparable breach between the lovers and placing 
a barrier between them, which should prevent any 
attempt at intercourse by letter or otherwise. But 
how was this to be effected? Did not this same 
dreaded communication, which was to come through 
Mr. Fielding, afford the means? It was worth trying. 





The important morning was come, and the hour 
on which so much depended was at hand, when 
Mrs. Austin hastily entered Miss Bernard's room 
with a scrap of paper in her hand, on whic» she 
occasionally cast a hurried and alarmed glance. 
Her anxious countenance, her paleness, her hard- 
drawn breathing, and the eagerness of her whole 
manner, as she closed and bolted the door behind 
her, convinced Miss Bernard that she was about to 
be made the confidante of some important and 
startling secret. She had no objection to this. 
She never had. They who have their own purpo- 
ses to serve can never know too much of the af- 
fairs of other people. Hence she was full as 
ready to hear as the other to communicate ; and 
when Mrs. Austin, having hastily exclaimed “ O 
Laura!” stopped short, and seemed to doubt whether 
she should proceed, the eager curiosity of Miss 
Bernard became too manifest to be mistaken. 

‘‘My dear Madam,” said she at last, ‘ what is 
the matter? What can I doto serve yout Tell 
me, I beseech you, and command me in all things.” 

For a moment these two accomplished actresses 
stood confronting each other, the countenance of 
the one plainly asking, “may I trast you!” and 
the other with tender reproachfulness replying, 
“can you doubt it?” But there was no acting in all 
this. The trepidation of Mrs, Austin at the haz- 
ardous step she was about to take, and the curiosity 
of Miss Bernard supplied to the countenance of 
each exactly the expression that the occasion de- 
manded. At length Mrs. Austin found her voice, 
and in a deep, hoarse whisper, said, “‘ Oh! Laura, I 
have just made such a discovery.” Miss Bernard 
was allattention. ‘* Do you know But you must 
promise me never to say a word about it—Never— 
Never—Never as long as you live.” 

Miss Bernard made the required promise; and 
Mrs. Austin wenton. ‘ Do you know Mr. Field- 
ing of this place? You don’t. Does he know 
you even by sight?” 

“T think not. I have heard of him as aman of 
business only. He is not in society.” 

“ Well; what do you think. Gertrude you know 
has gone out, and I just stepped into her chamber— 
and look here. But no!” added she, cramming the 
paper into the grate, “I need not show the vile 
thing to you: but I will tell you all about it. The 
short and long of it is that this Mr. Fielding is to 
be here at eleven this morning to deliver a letter 
to her in a clandestine way. A clandestine cor- 
respondence, with God knows who, carried on 
through a go-between! Only to think of it! Now, 
my dear Laura, J suppose if the man comes and 
finds that she is out, he will go away and call 
again. Now just suppose you go into the drawing 
room and sit there untikhe comes. If he takes you 
for Gertrude and gives you the letter, I shall have 
a chance of learning something about it, when I 
hand it toher. How say you? Will you do it?” 
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Had Miss Bernard had time to think and look 
about her, she might have doubted both the pro- 
priety of this and the policy of interfering to defeat 
any plan of Gertrade’s which looked to any other 
than Harlston. He certainly could not be the 
party concerned. Every day afforded him opportu- 
nities of communicating, as privately as he pleased, 
by letter or otherwise, whatever he had to say. 
But whoever it was, the possession of the secret 
might be of importance. ‘So, Miss Gertrude!” 
thought she. “ An affair of the heart. Quite ro- 
mantic of course. I suppose some ‘love ina vil- 
lage’ affair. Ah, poor Corydon! Iam sadly afraid 
that six weeks in Washington have made a fearful 
change in the tastes of your Phillis. Your simple 
bouquets of rose and violet would cut a poor figure 
by the side of diamond roses and amethysts, eme- 
ralds and rubies. Perhaps I wrong her. If so, 
she will find means to set it right. ‘ Love will 
find outthe way.’ But if,as I fear, she is disposed 
to be false to her rustic swain, and to exchange the 
green meadow and the rippling brook for the white 
cotton field on the broad Santee, a hint of this thing 
to Harlston puts an end to all such hopes for ever.” 
Such were the ideas that came thronging through 
the mind of Miss Bernard. The moment of action 
was at hand, and she had no time to reconsider 
them. This was just what Mrs. Austin intended. 
She had sent Gertrude out of the way, delayed the 
communication to the last moment, and presented 
it in the startling form of a discovery just made by 
herself, not doubting that, thus taken by surprise, 
curiosity and the love of mischief would prevail 
over every other feeling. It so proved, and Miss 
Bernard assented. 

Scarcely had she taken her seat in the drawing 
room, before the door-bell sounded, and she heard 
a voice enquiring for Miss Courtney. ‘“ Ask the 
gentleman to walk in,” said Miss Bernard in her 
sweetest tones, just loud enough to be heard at the 
door, and without waiting for the question of the 
servant who entered to enquire if Gertrude was at 
home. The gentleman did walk in accordingly ; 
a grave, sedate looking man of thirty, precise and 
formdl in his address, but obviously a gentleman. 

“*] presume I have the honor to address Miss 
Courtney,” said he advancing, and, on a slight nod 
of acquiescence, handing a letter. Miss Bernard 
felt foolish enough to act to perfection the charac- 
ter she had assumed. She forgot to ask the gen- 
tleman to be seated, and sat twiddling the letter, 
looking first at the superscription and then at the 
seal with a countenance in which the lily and the 
rose maintained a contest for the mastery, which, 
to the eye of Mr. Fielding, seemed the most natu- 
ral and the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. 
Allowing time for her embarrassment to subside, 
he at length spoke, but only totake leave and to ask 
at what time he should call for an answer. 

This question restored Miss Bernard to herself. 





She instantly saw that to appoint any time, or to 
hold out encouragement to the continuance of the 
correspondence, would be to expose herself to de- 
tection. She had not had time to think of this be- 
fore. She found herself committed to much more 
than she had intended, and enlisted for the campaign, 
to aid Mrs. Austin in keeping Gertrude and her 
supposed lover, from ever coming to an under- 
standing of what had taken place. But she had 
gone too far to explain, and there was an abundant 
expression of offended pride, and of asperity in 
her manner, as she replied that no answer would 
be necessary. 

Mr. Fielding was no diplomatist. He knew 
enough to be surprised at this stately reserve, and 
felt as if he ought to say something, but what, he 
did not know. At length seeing him about to 
speak, and feeling the necessity of preventing a 
discussion in which she was quite unprepared to 
bear her part, she made a strong effort, and added 
in a very decided tone, ‘‘ I can only beg you to say, 
Sir, that no answer will be given.” 

This was enough, and with a bow much stiffer 
than the first, Mr. Fielding took his leave, and 
Miss Bernard had ieisure to think of what she had 
done. She now saw her error. It had been no 
part of her plan to help to make a breach between 
Gertrude and her unknown lover. On the contra- 
ry, she would have been glad to see her married to 
any man upon earth but Harlston. All that she 
had wished was to be let into the secret, and to 
have the means of defeating the designs of Ger- 
trude, if she should have any, on Harlston him- 
self. She had supposed that Mrs. Austin would 
deliver the letter as one received during Gertrude’s 
absence, demand a sight of it, and either reprove or 
encourage the affair, according to the character of 
the suitor. Perhaps this might be her plan yet. 
Impatient to know, she hastened back to her cham- 
ber where the good lady was awaiting her return. 
Mrs. Austin did but restrain her eagerness long 
enough to load her with thanks, and to cover her 
with caresses, when she snatched the letter and 
after looking at the hand and well known seal, 
crushed it into the fire. 

“ There it goes,” said she, “‘ and there is an end 
of that affair. Now remember, dear Laura, nobody 
is ever to hear a word of this.” 

“But who is it from?” asked Miss Bernard. 

“ How am I to know?” exclaimed the other, 
suddenly, but not successfully, endeavoring to dis- 
charge from her countenance all traces of the perfect 
acquaintance with the seal and superscription it 
had so clearly displayed. ‘ How am I to know? 
I wish I did? I had a right to stop a clandestine 
correspondence. ButI could not open my daugh- 
ter’s letter, you know.” 

Miss Bernard knew no such thing ; and she was 
not deceived; and as Mrs. Austin, with renewed 
thanks and injunctions of secrecy, hurried from 
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the room, she looked after her with a feeling, not 
much unlike that of the cat, who, as she sat licking 
her singed paw, saw the monkey quietly swallow 
the chesnut. 

Miss Bernard felt herself wronged, and, what 
was worse, she felt that she had been imposed on. 
This was a rare thing with her, and the conscious- 
ness of it brought with it a sense of disgrace. That 
any one should attempt to make a fool and a tool of 
her! and, worse still, that the attempt should suc- 
ceed! It was not to be thought of. It was not to 
be forgiven. Miss Bernard’s sagacity could not be 
blinded to the fact, that, in spite of all her arts, 
graces and accomplishments, and her constant effort 
to outshine Gertrude in the eyes of Harlston, she 
had failed to secure him to herself. This, she, of 
course, attributed to the attractions of Gertrude. 
And now the mother had succeeded in making her 
an instrument to remove out of the way an obsta- 
cle to the success of a plan she herself would give 
the world to defeat. But, with all Mrs. Austin’s 
art and skill, Miss Bernard remembered that she 
had left one point unguarded. Although she was 
not let into the secret, Mr. Fielding knew it; and 
should matters ever go too far between Gertrude and 
Harlston, a hint to apply to Fielding for informa- 
tion would be enough. She had long since ascer- 
tained that he would never knowingly marry any 
woman capable of sacrificing Love to interest and 
convenience. 

But how was she to conduct herself in the mean 
time! To say nothing of the kindness of Mrs. 
Pendarvis, and the importance of cherishing her 
valuable friendship, it was not Miss Bernard’s plan 
to quarrel with those she hated. Nature, which 
gives to creatures various arms, gives to each an 
instinct, teaching him to resortto them. The tiger 
rends with his claws; the horse reealcitrates with 
his heels. The eagle pounces from the clouds ; the 
serpent strikes from beneath the grass. A like 
instinct had taught Miss Bernard that the most 
fatal shaft in her quiver was her friendship. Hence- 
forth she was therefore more the friend of Mrs. 
Austin and her innocent daughter than ever. 

[ To be continued. } 
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Canst thou silent and cold, turn thy back on thy friend ? 
Canst thou spurn who would borrow, and worship who'd lend? 
Canst thou smile when the teardrop of pity is shed, 
And gloat over happiness blighted and dead ? 

Live on! thou art fit in this dark world to be, 

Which many, too many inhabit like thee. 





Canst thou feel for another’s deep anguish and woe ? 
Does Pity’s soft dew e’er thine eyelids o’erflow ? 
Can sympathy ever thy breast fondly move, 
And hast thou a heart formed for friendship and love ? 
Then die! For to thee a dark world such as this 
Is torture to live in,—to leave it were bliss. 
F. W. R. 





A WISH. 


BY MRS. MARY S8. B. DANA. 


When I am dying, sing to me 
The air my mother sang 
When I was cradled on her knee, 
Ere I had known one pang, 
Or felt the chilling influence 
Of earth’s dull atmosphere. 
O, ere I go forever hence, 
That one song let me hear! 


And then again with right good will, 
A little child I'll be, 
And dream that I am seated still 
Upon my mother’s knee. 
Forgetting all the care and wo 
That have my heart opprest, 
Straight from my mother’s arms I'll go 
To my Redeemer’s breast. 


As he has overcome, and sits 
Upon his Father’s throne, 

So I, redeemed, blood-bought, shall sit 
With him upon his own. 

O, when my Heavenly Father calls 
My willing soul above, 

Still better shall I know than now 
How truly “ Gop 1s Love.” 


Charleston, Feb. 14, 1845. 








THOUGHTS IN SPRING. 


BY A MONOPATHIST. 


They tell me spring has come, 
That the green grass doth spring 
From out earth’s teeming breast, 
And flowers their fragrance fling 
Upon the warm south-west ; 
Birds singing in the air, 
Or from the leafy bough, 
Make music every where. 


Oh! tell me not of flowers, 
And of the springing grass, 
Nor of far wandering streams, 
Which, through green meadows pass ; 
Tell me not of music 
Provoking dance and mirth, 
While, in my broken heart, 
Despair’s wild dirge hath birth! 


My spring-tide hopes are dead ; 
Each promise in decay 

Withers, like buds the winds 
Untimely tear away ; 

Hope fails, as mountain streams, 
Which, swiftly leaping on, 

Ships to the sea would bear, 
Sink in sands ere seas are won. 
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THE CAROLINAS DURING THE REVOLUTION, 


A Sxetcu or tue Minirary Services PerrormMep 
By Gui_rorp DupLEy, THEN oF THE TOWN OF 
Hauirax, Nortu Caro.ina, purine THE Revo- 
LUTIONARY War. 


At length both sides being simultaneously pre- 
pared, poured in upon each other the heaviest 
fire that had been yet exchanged during the conflict. 
At this fire, Porterfield, with horse’s head reined 
directly to the enemy, received a horrid wound in 
his left leg, a little below the knee, which shattered 
it to pieces, when falling forward upon the pommel 
of his saddle, he directed Captain Drew, who was 
close by his side, to order a retreat, which was done 
in a very deliberate tone of voice by the Captain, 
and instantly our little band retreated obliquely 
from the road, which was wholly secluded from us 
by the enemy. At this moment I was ten or twelve 
yards down the line from the Colonel, with my 
horse’s head reined also directly to the enemy, and 
his nose touching the shoulders of our rear rank. 
Glancing my eye from left to right as the enemy 





poured in his fire, I fixed it upon Porterfield at the 
instant he received the ball and fell upon the pom- 
mel of his saddle, when wheeling my horse I dashed | 
up to the Colonel, while Drew having given the 
order for retreat, was on his left side, in the act of 
wheeling his horse from the enemy, with the in- 
tent to carry him off. Locking my left arm in the 
Colonel’s right to support him in the saddle on that 
side, and having completely turned his horse, we 
received another hot fire from the enemy, directed 
solely upon us at the distance of thirty yards or 
less. Upon this the Colonel’s horse, very docile 
and standing fire with the same steady composure 
as his master, having no doubt been grazed by a 
ball which he sensibly felt, reared, plunged forward 
and dropt his rider on the spot, who had a severe 
fall in his maimed condition, and had liked to have 
dragged me off my horse with our arms locked, and 
the horse going off with his accoutrements at the 
top of his speed, followed the track of the retreat- 
ing soldiers. Atthe very instant Porterfield’s horse 
reared and plunged forward, Captain Drew fell 
prostrate on his face, and that so naturally, that J 
entertained no doubt but he was killed. The Cap- 
tain, however, receiving no injury, and being an 
active, nimble little man, was presently on his feet 
again, and wheeling round the stern of my horse, 
was in a moment out of sight. ‘Thus left entirely 
alone with the Colonel, who was flat upon the 
ground with his head towards the enemy and his 
shattered leg doubled under him, entreating me not 
to leave him, I sprang from my horse and seizing 
him with an Indian hug around the waist, by a sud- 





den effort jerked him up upon his well leg. Then 
again the Colonel, in the most pathetic manner, 


apparently dreading instant death, brave as he was, 
or captivity, entreated me, as he had done before, 
not to forsake him ; the blood, in the meantime gush- 
ing out of his wound in a torrent as big as a large 
straw or goose-quill, which presently overflowed 
the top of his large, loose boot and dyed the ground 
all around him. Pale as a piece of bleached linen, 
and ready to faint with the loss of blood and the 
anguish of his wound, he made another appeal to 
my feelings in the manner above described, from 
an apprehension, as I then believed, that I would 
not have firmness enough to stand by him under 
the trying circumstances I had then to encounter, 
knowing also that this was the first of my battles, 
and that every man, under his command, even his 
main dependence, Captain Drew, who had fought 
many battles, had all fled and were totally out of 
view,—when I replied the second time, asI had in 
the first instance, with much earnestness and energy, 
“that I would carry him off or perish with him.” 
Upon this assurance, twice repeated, the Colonel 
became tranquillized and seemed patiently to wait 
his doom, which he expected would be nothing Jess 
than instant death or captivity, the latter of which, 
at that moment, in his miserable situation, I believe 
to have been as appalling to his mind as the first. 


| While we stood thus in front of the enemy, with 


my horse uncommonly gentle and no ways alarmed 
at the firing, drawn up close by my side, we re- 
ceived another fire from a platoon of the enemy 
just in our front, whilst the rest of their line seemed 
to have slackened theirs, and in no wise annoyed 
us. Still clasping Colonel Porterfield in my arms 
and supporting him upon his well leg, his back to 
the enemy, my face and right shoulder above his 
left, looking intently at the enemy to see if a file 
or section would leave the road and advance upon 
us with charged bayonets, I made three violent 
essays to throw him upon my horse, which was tall, 
and thus endeavor to carry him off. My efforts 
were perfectly fruitless. I was then young and 
light, and Colonel Porterfield was a man of the 
largest size, perhaps 6 feet and an inch or two in 
height, round limbed and fleshy, but not corpulent, 
although he weighed perhaps 210 pounds and was 
about 30 or 32 years of age. Although I several 
times poised him and raised him a little from the 
ground, yet as he could only stand upon one leg 
with my support, the other dangling from side to 
side and sometimes behind as I moved him, and 
incapable of bounding in the least from the earth, 
I was incapable with my utmost exertions of throw- 
ing him into my saddle. In this dilemma I ceased 
to make any further efforts to throw him upon 
my horse and resolved calmly to wait the result 
whatever it might be, nor did Porterfield attempt 
to give me any direction in this emergency, or ex- 
press an opinion how I ought to act for his relief 
or my own preservation, but appeared to be entirely 
resigned to whatever fate might await him in his 
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exhausted and fainting condition. Still holding up 
the Colonel upon his well leg, watching the motions 
of the enemy and not unfrequently turning my head 
over either shoulder, casting a wishful and explo- 
ring eye on every side and in the rear, to see if no 
friendly assistance could be obtained, however im- 
probable, (for all was silence; not a living soul to 
be seen but the enemy in the road, occasionally 
giving us a scattering but ineffectual fire.) I was 
at last so fortunate as to fix my eyes upon two 
men at the distance of about 150 yards in my rear, 
running back with great speed, half bent and with 
trailed arms, towards where they supposed the main 
body, under Gates, was by this time halted. Al- 
though I could not at the moment divine where 
these men came from, I yet, nevertheless, with joy 
as well as surprise recognized them for American 
troops by their garb, their manner and by their 
clumsy wooden canteens slung over their shoulders 
upon their blankets and knapsacks, all which I could 
plainly discover by the brilliant light of the moon, 
casting her beams with great lustre over the open 
piney wood plain. Believing this providential dis- 
covery would be the last resource I should be 
favored with to save Porterfield and myself, I was 
determined to avail myself of it if possible at every 
tisk, and therefore endeavoring somewhat to modu- 
late the tone of my voice, with great eagerness 
I called out to them, “come here, come here,” 
without saying for what purpose or mentioning any 
names. Whether they had seen us before or not 
I cannot say, but hearing my voice, they instantly 
turned their heads in the direction where Porter- 
field and myself stood, though without slackening 
their pace, and kept on with rather increased 
speed and bodies lower bent, with no obstruction 
before them but the yielding wire-grass which was 
profusely spread over the piney plain about waist 
high. Seeing them no ways disposed to come at 
my call to our assistance, and knowing that we 
should be lost without it, I resolved to make one 
desperate effort to draw them to us before they 
should get out of my sight or hearing. I there- 
fore in a very loud tone of voice and with much 
energy, regardless of the immediate proximity of 
the enemy, cried out, “‘ by G—d, come and help me 
away with Colonel Porterfield.”. This name, pro- 
nounced with so much emphasis, operated on the 
feelings of these two honest young soldiers like 
magic, and they instantly wheeled and came run- 
ning to us with all their speed, no longer half bent 
to conceal themselves among the wire-grass, but 
with erect countenance and a determined air. No 
sooner had they reached us and laid down their 
muskets and fixed bayonets by my direction, than 
they seized Porterfield by both his arms and around 
his body to sustain him in the position they found 
him in upon coming up. Then I sprang into my 
saddle and ordered them to lift him up carefully 
over the stern of my horse and place him close to 





the hind tree of my saddle, (the Colonel instantly 
clinging to me with both arms around my waist,) 
and then directing them to resume their muskets 
with one hand and each with the other to sustain 
him in his seat across the loins of the horse, taking 
care to steady his shattered leg so as to keep it 
from swinging about under the flanks of the horse, 
and to prevent his falling off behind. All these 
instructions were obeyed with an alacrity and cheer- 
fulness that instantly won my affections and confi- 
dence ; and thus fixed, with the reins of the bridle 
in my own hand, I moved slowly off in a direction 
perpendicular to the road, not daring to oblique to 
my right or march parallel to the road to gain our 
main body, lest 1 should be intercepted by the 
enemy, who had pushed the front sections or files 
of their light infantry along up the Waxhaw road, 
for some distance beyond the spot where we had 
fought, and gave us all in a group as we were, a 
scattering, parting fire, with no more effect than if 
it had been made with little boy's pop-guns, con- 
structed of the joint of an alder stalk and charged 
with tow wads; so wretchedly did they take aim, 
as I had discovered from the first fire at the com- 
mencement of the action, for at the distance of 
only 25 yards from the road many of their balls 
whizzed along six feet above our heads, while others 
struck the ground before they reached us, and re- 
bounding passed off without doing much injury that 
I could perceive, whilst others that were better 
directed produced, as might be supposed, the most 
destructive effects, the lamented Porterfield being 
one instance. ; 

But to resume : thus fixed, with the Colonel cling- 
ing around my waist, we marched very slowly off 
to save him all the pain we possibly could in his 
melancholy situation. We had, however, scarcely 
progressed more than 30 or 40 yards before he 
fainted with loss of blood and the anguish of his 
wound, and was very nearly falling off backwards 
over the stern of my horse, but was sustained in 
his seat by my two faithfulcompanions. We were 
then compelled to halt, although still in sight of the 
enemy, to give the Colonel time to breathe a little, 
I ordering the soldiers to dash some water they for- 
tunately had in their awkward wooden canteens in 
his face, when, clasping his arms around my waist 
the second time, for he had unconsciously unlocked 
his hands when he first fainted, we moved quietly 
off again, but had scarcely proceeded more than 40 
yards further when he fainted the second time, but 
was soon revived by the use of the same means as 
were first applied. He then, in the most pathetic 
and moving accents, entreated me to lay him down 
and let him abide his fate, whatever it might prove; 
but this I refused, and exhorted him with all the 
energy and force of reasoning that I was master of, 
to bear his miserable situation a little longer and he 
should be safe, telling him that the enemy was yet 
in view, although he did not pursue at that moment ; 
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yet in all probability, nay, to a certainty, his dis- 
comfited cavalry would, in a few minutes, return 
and scour the whole plain in our front, rear and all 
around us, when we should all be inevitably lost. 
Yielding to these arguments, the Colonel became 
passive, and then directing my companions to hold 
him fast in his present seat, (finding there was 
great danger of his falling off as he became more 
exhausted,) I sprang from my saddle upon the 
ground and joining with them, directed them to 
assist me to lift the Colonel over the hind-tree into 
the seat of the saddle that I had just left, and then 
springing up myself behind him and clasping my 
arms around his waist, I directed one of the men 
to take the reins of the bridle and guide the horse 
himself, as I could no longer do it in my changed 
position, both my hands and arms being employed 
in this manner. With the same alacrity as they 
had manifested upon all occasions before, my order 
was obeyed, and thus we moved on the third 
time as before. But unfortunately, although the 
Colonel’s new position was more safe and easy 
than before, yet, nevertheless, growing more weak 
and exhausted every moment, he presently faint- 
ed the third and then the fourth time, while I 
pressed him around the body with both my arms 
and sustained him in his seat without his saying 
another word or entreating to be laid down as he 
had done before. But in both these last cases he 
revived by the free use of the contents of the wooden 
canteens, which contained nothing but warm, dead 
water, only drinkable from necessity. Most fortu- 
nately, at the last instance of his fainting, we were 
emerging into a little thicket of small persimmon 
bushes, about waist high, growing among the wire- 
grass, a phenomenon I had never before seen in 
the open piney wood plains. At first it had been 
impracticable to place a bandage around his leg, as 
we had neither time nor means to accomplish it, 
though it would evidently be attended with advan- 
tage to the unfortunate Colonel, but there was no 
brush-wood or other growth from which a handful 
of twigs could be cut for the purpose of splintering 
his leg before the bandage was applied. No sooner, 
therefore, did I cast my eye over the aforesaid clus- 
ter of little persimmon shrubs, than the idea of 
availing myself of their use occurred. And direct- 
ing the soldier who had the bridle-rein in his hand 
and. was guiding the horse to halt, I slipped off 
from behind Porterfield and requested him to tear 
off a bandage from one side of his blanket its whole 
length, whilst I should, pulling out my pocket knife 
for the purpose, cut a bundle of twigs 10 or 12 
inches in length and hastily trim them to apply 
all around the Colonel’s leg before the bandage 
was wrapped over them. This request was also 
instantly complied with, and the bundle of pliant 
twigs being expeditiously prepared with the assist- 
ance of this soldier, whilst the other held Porter- 
field fast in the saddle, I very soon bound up his 
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leg in many folds of the strip of blanket as tight 
as I could draw it, which almost entirely stanched 
the blood, and then resuming my seat behind him 
we soon moved on again for the last time, steering 
our course as before, due West as near as possi- 
ble. This surgical-like operation was of infinite 
advantage to Porterfield, who no more fainted or 
complained. And thus we moved on without any 
further interruption or delay, perhaps a mile and a 
half from the road where we fought, when we were. 
stopped by one of those large, flat, impassable mo- 
rasses, that so frequently occur in the pine plains of 
South Carolina, extending an unknown distance 
from North to South and nearly parallel to the road 
we had recently left. Here, of necessity, we were 
obliged to halt, and fortunately striking the margin 
of the morass, where grew a large laurel sapling 
with its dark green and glossy leaves just in the 
edge of the marsh, with a wide spreading bushy top 
which cast a deep shade upon the ground eastward, 
I determined to lay the exhausted Colonel down, 
and stretching him at full length in the shade of the 
laurel with his leg and thigh bolstered up with my 
great-coat which was fastened to the pomel of my 
saddle, and taking time to tie my horse to a limb of 
the same laurel with his fore feet in the water and 
mud to conceal him as much as possible in the dark 
shade of the sappling, as well as Porterfield and 
myself, resolving to remain alone by Porterfield’s 
side, ] sent off my two faithful companions, with 
directions to search for Gates’ army, where or at 
what distance we knew not; nor did Porterfield 
offer a conjecture on the subject, or give a single 
order from first to last respecting the premises, 
seeing that every thing was done by ardent friends 
that mortal man under existing circumstances could 
accomplish for his relief and safety. ‘The order I 
gave them was, upon finding the army, to bring up 
two or three surgeons and as many men as would 
afford a relief or two to bear off the Colonel on a 
litter. No sooner did I deliver this request, than 
these two willing, generous soldiers, with their 
arms in their hands and their knapsacks and can- 
teens slung upon their backs, departed almost in a 
run to execute the order just received, upon the 
speedy execution of which depended the life of the 
Colonel as wellasmy own. Porterfield was lying 
in the shade of the laurel on the edge of the morass 
with his feet towards Camden. I laid my unsheathed 
sabre and pistols on the ground by his side and 
within a few feet of my horse. It now being about 
two hours before day-break, I laid myself down 
along-side of the Colonel, feeling weary after fa- 
tiguing marches in the hot season. 

July, but especially for the last seventeen o: 
eighteen days after the volunteers were placed in 
the light infantry corps, where, in the midst of star- 
vation, we spent sleepless nights, and consumed the 
long days of July and August in fatiguing marches 
over scorching bald sand hills and burning piney 
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wood plains, often without a ani of water to slake eal These resolves were formed with 
our thirst or cool our parched lips and tongues; never the rapidity of thought, and the execution of them 
remaining in one position ten minutes at a time, would have been attempted as far as practicable, 
often only five, but were continually shifting our but fortunately, the same kind Providence who had 
ground from one undulation of the plain, and from|so wonderfully protected and shielded us during 
one copse of black-jack shrubs to another, to be| the various past scenes of the night after Porter- 
safe from surprise, or the charge of British dra-'| field was wounded, did not forsake us now ; for al- 
goons, always to be expected and easily effected by | most in the same instant that I descried them, they 
their overwhelming superiority, while we had lite- | bore away to their right and I presently lost sight 
rally none ; Armand’s dragoons never acting with | ‘of them among the lofty pine trees of the forest. 
us, and the few militia light-horse from the upper | | This was the last patrol that made its appearance 
country of North Carolina sticking close to Major|on either side, and as soon as we felt safe from 
General Caswell’s division, which, as well as the further search, we sank down again in our sleepless 














continental troops, was always out of supporting 
distance. Thus prostrate on the earth, Poterfield 
being indisposed to talking from natural taciturnity 
and from exhaustion, a painful silence ensued, which 
however, was sometimes interrupted first, by our 
own light-horse in full gallop sweeping along the 
plain within thirty or forty yards of the spot where 
we lay close to the ground in the shade of the lau- 
rel, and then bearing to their left further off the 
morass into the plain ‘till we lost sight of them 
and then the British dragoons, who were all in mo- 
tion, coming in the other direction and scampering 
over the plain, sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance, but the tread of whose horses’ feet, lying as 
we were, flat on the ground, we could distinctly 
hear as well as the confused voices of their riders, 
fatrolling in every direction. On these occasions, 
Porterfield, in a feeble voice, would make some 
remarks as well as myself, but finding from the di- 
rection they took as I reported it to him, (for he 
never raised his head,) that they would not be upon 
us, he sank again into a state of silence and apathy. 
At last a large patrol of British dragoons came 
from the South in the directiun of Camden, and in 
a brisk gallop came on pressing close in upon the 
margin of the swamp, coming, apparently, directly 
upon us, when, as before, I was aroused first by the 
trampling of their horses and then by a full view of 
them, after raising myself up upon my left elbow, at 
the distance of thirty or forty yards, when seizing 
my pistols, I hastily cocked one and was about to 
stand upright, but Porterfield, who now himself ex- 
pected we should be discovered and consequently 
lost, feebly stretched out his right arm and laying 
his hand upon mine, entreated that I would not fire, 
alleging that if I did they would cut us to pieces 
without mercy ; for being in a desperate situation, 
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and feeling no inclination to fall into their hands 
and trust to the clemency of British dragoons, I| 
had resolved to sell my life as dear as possible, and 
after emptying both my pistols, to resume my sabre 
and defend myself to the last extremity as long as 
possible, announcing, however, at the same time, 
the name of Porterfield and asking quarter for him, 
and then with my arms in hand, leaving my horse 
behind, plunge into the morass and scramble over as 
well as I could, knowing that further pursuit was 








Tn fifteen or twenty minutes after this last 
occurrence, as the Colonel and myself were lying 
in profound silence and the day beginning to break, 


,| we heard most distinetly the report of a cannon, 


fired in the direction of Camden, which echoed 
through the plains at the distance of six miles, 
when asking the Colonel the meaning of it, he in- 
formed me in a feeble voice, that it was their morn- 
ing gun. From which circumstance I learned that 
a garrisoned town always fired a morning gun about 
break of day. ‘This was not only a morning gun 
fired to awaken the garrison, but was also designed, 
as I believed, to serve asa signal for Lord Corn- 
wallis to put his army in motion and prepare for 
the battle just at hand, both armies having formed 
in the night and lain upon their arms within two 
hundred and fifty yards of each other. Just at 
this crisis, at break of day, my two faithful com- 
panions returned, bringing with them three or four 
surgeons, one of which was the surgeon of the 
Halifax volunteers ; the rest were of the Maryland 
line, together with Capt. Drew, Lieut. Vaughn, 
Ensign V , and eight privates of Drew's com- 
pany, and several more, who, hearing of Porter- 
field’s situation and the place where he lay, follow- 
ed after them. ‘The surgeons immediately fell to 
work upon the Colonel, but did nothing more than 
to take off my bandage and twig splinters and put 
on their own boards and bandages, whilst the rest 
of us were busily engaged in cutting down small 
pine saplings of which to form a litter to carry him 
off. These things being speedily accomplished, 
the Colonel was carefully placed on the litter, which 
was raised up from the ground and placed on the 
shoulders of four men, when the procession began 
to move off in solemn silence. ‘The dawn of day 
then appearing, I stepped back a few paces and 





‘pulting up my arms and mounting my horse, ac- 


companied them thirty or forty yards in the di- 
rection they were going, when suddenly the still- 
ness of the dawn was startled by one of our parks 
of artillery, which at once served as a signal for 
battle and as a guide to direct me to the spot where 
our army was formed, of which | was before, as 
well as Colonel Porterfield, entirely ignorant, not 
having time to ask any questions about the matter 
of my two companions, or any other person whom 
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they brought up with them. Upon this firing, the 
meaning of which I was at no loss to understand, 
I wheeled my horse and riding back a few paces to 
the side of the litter, took an affectionate farewell 
of Colonel Porterfield, telling him at the same time, 
that I hoped to join him again in the course of an 
hour or two, which was in sincerity my expecta- 
tion, so sanguine were my hopes of immediate vic- 
tory, notwithstanding the disasters of the past night. 
Vain hope! I never more set my eyes on Porter- 
field, for here we parted—I steering my course to 


the army by the roar of our cannon, and the rest of 


the company, with the surgeons, falling back north- 
wardly and shaping their course in a direction 
where they hoped to find some plantation at which 
to leave the Colonel with the necessary attendants, 
until the battle should be over. 

[ To be Continued. | 





“ THE VIRGINIA WEED.” 


To THE Epiror or THE SovtHern Lit. MESSENGER. 

Dear Sir,—‘‘The Virginia Weed,” its virtues and its 
morals, have been discussed for upwards of two centuries ; 
it encountered some of the most severe penalties of the 
“* Blue Code,” and has met with the most acrimonious in- 
vective, from the famous Counterblast of James I., to the 
overwrought satires of Mrs. Trollope; while, on the other 
hand, friends and patrons have not been wanting to laud and 
magnify its qualities, physical and moral, real or imagina- 
ry :—nay, the Muses themselves have not unfrequently 
deigned to sing its praises, sometimes in quaint, though 
often in well-tuned rhyme; but of all the verses I have 
ever seen on the subject, none have afforded me half as 
much pleasure as the lines which I here transcribe. I acci- 
dentally met with them some years since, while rambling 
among the hills of New Hampshire, in an old Almanac pub- 
lished in that State. Their beauty, simplicity and quiet, 
moral tone, struck me very forcibly, and 1 copied them. 1 
have never since seen them in print, nor do [ know their 
author; but believing them well worthy of preservation, 
and fearing they may share the fate of similar fugitive effu- 
sions, I beg for them a place in the Messenger, which I 
trust may prove, by its duration, a suitable vehicle of my 
intentions. 

Your obedient servant, 


Ss. W. M. 
Oswichee, Ala., 1844. 


TO MY CIGAR. 


Yes, social friend, I love thee well, 
In learned doctors’ spite ; 

I love thy fragrant, misty spell, 
I love thy calm delight. 


What, tho’ they tell, with phizes long, 
Our years are sooner past ! 

I would reply, with reason strong, 
They’re sweeter while they last. 


And oft, mild tube, to me, thou art 
A monitor, tho’ still, 

Thou speak’st a lesson to the heart, 
Beyond the Preacher's skill. 








When in the lonely midnight hour, 
Attended but by thee, 

O’er History’s varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thine | see. 


Awhile, like thee, the Hero burns, 
And smokes, and fumes around, 

And then, like thee, to ashes turns 
And mingles with the ground. 


Thou’rt like the worthy man, 
Who gives to goodness, every day,— 
The fragrance of whose memory lives, 
When he has passed away. 


And when thy snowy column grows, 
And breaks and falls away, 

I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Thus tumbled to decay. 


From beggars’ rags to monarchs’ robes, 
Our common doom is cast ; 

Sweet Nature’s works, the mighty Globe, 
Must all burn out at last. 


And what is he, that smokes thee now? 
A little, moving heap, 

That soon, like thee, to dust must bow,— 
Like thee, in ashes sleep. 


And when I see thy smoke roll high, 
Thy ashes downward go, 

Methinks, ’tis thus my soul must fly— 
Thus leave my body low. 





REMARKS ON VARIOUS LATE POETS. 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ?—Juvenal. 


NO. Ill. 
ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


In looking over the English Literature of the 
present century, we have often been surprised at 
the station occupied by female writers. Mrs. 
Tighe, Caroline Bowles, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. He- 
mans, Mrs. Norton, L. E. L., and a host of others, 
who at once present_themselves to the memory, 
show that the ‘ cacoéthes scribendi’ has not confined 
itself to the sterner sex, and that man is no longer 
to enjoy an unquestioned supremacy on the rugged 
peaks of Parnassus. We have, therefore, thought 
that it might prove a not unacceptable thing to our 
readers to examine the claims on immortality of 
some of these fair poets; and, as exemplifications 
of the different schools most in vogue, we have 
selected Miss Barrett, Eliza Cook, and Mrs. Mac- 
lean, (L. E. L.) 

The doctrine has been often and stoutly held 
forth, that criticism should not be applied to the 
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productions of a female pen; that all the beauties 
may be pointed out and enthusiastically admired, 
but that no gentleman, (and these dogmatists em- 
phasize the word,) that no gentleman would breathe 
a word of censure on the faults. This, we think, 
is an error. The respect and gentleness, with 
which women are and should be treated, arise 
from her delicacy and retiring disposition. In her 
own sphere and in the private scenes of life, she 
should meet with all the tenderness and attention 
that she can desire, but when she voluntarily leaves 
her empire, and comes forward before the world, 
she relinquishes her privileges, and must be tried 
by the standard which the world has established. 
No one, worthy of the name of a gentleman, would 
be guilty, towards a woman, of that coarse person- 
ality which some critics mistake for wit; but her 
faults and her excellencies should be pointed out 
with an impartial and discriminating hand:—in short, 
she should meet the candor and justice which ought 
to be the guiding line of all criticism. It is no 
compliment to the sex to treat them with such com- 
passionate deference. What generous mind would 
not disdain to have its faults excused on account of 
alleged incapacity to endure their recital ¢ 

We confess that we are of those who hold that 
no woman can ever be a great poet. They who 
argue for intellectual equality between the sexes, 
attribute the rarity of poetic powers in woman to 
her retired and quiet life. This is absurd. Wo- 


man has-certainly the faculty of feeling, and feel-| 


ing as deeply asman. She shares his vicissitudes, 
bears numberless cares in common with him, and 
can oppose to those peculiar to himself, sorrows as 
vivid and as poignant of herown. But it is not the 
feeling or the suffering alone which constitutes the 
poet; it is the poetic temperament on which they 


work, and which is merely, as it were, educated by | 


them. The convict at the Old Baily, who is sen- 
tenced to death, but whose punishment is commu- 
ted to transportation, by the time he reaches Syd- 
ney, has had as much cause for suffering as half the 
bards of the present century; but is he therefore 
a poet? Byron, on the contrary, endured but what 
is an every day occurrence in the great world, but 
his woes are chronicled for eternity. No; the 
conclusive proof of the incapacity of the female 
mind to become essentially poetic, exists in the 
simple fact, that no woman has ever been able to 
achieve a name among the great masters of the 
heart. Of the nine Lyric Muses of the Greeks, if 
we may judge from the fragments which have 
reached us, Sappho was the only one who deserved 
her place. Corinna’s victory over Pindar was ow- 
ing far more to her face than her lyre. But Miss 
Barrett’s inconsiderate admirers claim for her a seat 
as a poet of the highest rank, and advance claims, 
which, if allowed, would place the old gods of Par- 
nassus in danger from the assaults of these new fe- 
male giants. We propose to examine these preten- 


sions, and, in defiance of Saadi, to bring our farthing 
candle to light this radiant sun. 

We would first, however, put in a few words re- 
specting the style of criticism adopted by the admi- 
rers of the Tennysonian school, in which Miss Bar- 
rett isso eminent a disciple. Condemned to the sad 
necessity of defending and praising all the confused 
and debased imaginativeness which marks this class 
of poets, they are reduced to the most fantastic 
combinations of words, and introduce Germanic 
compounds and reduplications in a manner quite 
startling to those accustomed to drink of “ the pure 
wellof English undefiled.” ‘To extract sense from 
that which has no sense, to find meaning in mean- 
ingless jargon, isa confessedly difficult task, which 
they set about with a determination worthy a better 
cause, and more successful result. ‘To do this, they 
explore deeply what they are pleased to term our 
*¢ physical natures,” and hair-split feelings and pas- 
sions, with a vigor and self-satisfaction quite amu- 
sing to behold. Give them some juvenile produc- 
tion from “ Original Poems for Infant Minds,” 
christen it Tennyson’s, and they will comment on 
it gravely and earnestly for a couple of pages, and 
then hold it up with their explanation to the world’s 
admiration, as a piece of searching and refined 
knowledge of human nature. Gifted with such 
friends, it is easy to write poetry, for the merest 
_jumble of words, passed through the seive of their 
intellect, comes forth immortal verse. ‘They 
|are determined to see no wrong, and, as if con- 
scious of the weakness of the fort, defend the ex- 
posed and untenable outposts with the strongest 
vigor. Itis amusing to hear some of these gentry 
crying out against the illiberality of the world that 
does not take for granted their ipse dixit, while, in 
reality, they are the least Catholic of all schools, 
and will allow of no salvation beyond their own nar- 
row limits. 

Miss Barrett comes before us with claims for a 
high station. She says,in her preface, “ In any 
case, my poems, while full of faults,—as I go for- 
ward to my critics and confess,—have my heart and 
life in them: they are not empty shells. Poetry 
has been as serious a thing to me as life itself; and 
life has been a very serious thing ; there has been no 
playing at skittles for me in either. I never mis- 
took pleasure for the final cause (Qy. end?) of 
poetry ;* nor leisure for the hour of the poet. [ 


* This is right ; pleasure is not the result of Miss Bar- 
rett’s Poetry. The above remarks are again embodied in 
a stanza from “‘ Pan is dead.” ‘We may be allowed to re- 
mark that there is about an equal amount of poetry in each. 





“ Truth is fair; should we forego it? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong? 

God Himself is the best Poet, 

And the Real is His song. 

Sing His truth out fair and full, 

And secure His beautiful.” 





This is all very pretty, no doubt, and very ewnobling to 
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have done my work, so far,as work.” Her poetry 
is of an order that we especially like—not smooth 
and flowing inanities, where the author first takes 
up his pen, and then strives to find an idea for it. 
She has been praised by every critic who has no- 
ticed her ; pens that usually abound in gall, for her 
have been charged with honey, and her admirers 
have pronounced eulogies, which, if true, would 
place her in the front rank of England’s great ones. 
She has been alternately pronounced Dantesque, 
Miltonic, and—Tennysonian. From the words of 
her mouth, therefore, should she be judged, and we 
shall endeavor to weigh her pretensions with her 
merits, in a calm and impartial spirit. 

To be a poet of as high an order as that in which 
Miss Barrett’s friends place her, requires a rare com- 
bination of qualities, exclusive of the poetic temper- 
amentitself. ‘These may be divided into the intellec- 
tual and the sensual. The intellectual consist of the 
power of forming great designs, harmonious in all 
their parts, and keeping the one object steadily in view 
to its completion ; of imagination and fancy ; of know- 
ledge of man’s passions and intellect, and familiarity 
with nature; and of taste. The sensual may be 
divided into the power of producing harmony and 
melody, in versification; in the choice of words 
and selection of epithets ; in rhyme, and the power 
displayed over words, and the mastery of language 
shown in producing clear and elegant sentences, 
notwithstanding the trammels imposed by our sys- 
tem of versification. Now, of these several requi- 
sites, we think that the result will bear us out in 
saying that Miss Barrett possesses few of the in- 


tellectual, in a minor degree, and none of the sen- 
sual. 


We must, of course, look to her principal poems 
for the manifestation of the power of forming a 
great design, and adhering steadily to one object. 
If found any where, it should be in the “ Drama of 
Exile.” This poem is on a bold subject, requiring 
both powerful and delicate management, and it la- 
bors, withal, under the disadvantage of provoking 
a comparison with Milton and Byron, especially the 
Jatter. But the design, if faithfully adhered to, 
wonld have kept her clear from this. In the pre- 
face she remarks, ‘‘ My own object was the new 
and strange experience of the fallen humanity, as 
it went forth from Paradise into the wilderness; 
with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted grief, 
which, considering that self-sacrifice belonged to 


Poetry, but where, we may ask, is the high purpose, the 
“ heart and life” manifested in such lines as the following, 
from a serious poem, “ To Flush, my Dog”? 


“ Blessings on thee, dog of mine, 
Pretty collars make thee fine, 
Sugared milk make fat thee! 
Pleasures wag on in thy tail,— 
Hands of gentle motion fail 
Nevermore to pat thee !” 





her womanhood, and the consciousness of being the 
organ of the fall, to her offence, appeared to me 
imperfectly apprehended hitherto, and more expres- 
sible by a woman than aman.” ‘Thus far, all is 
right, but whether the metaphysical rhapsody which 
follows is properly carrying out this beautiful and 
delicate plan, is a question which the world will be 
apt to answer in the negative. The drama is cast 
in the form of the Greek tragedy, not unlike By- 
ron’s “ Heaven and Earth.” ‘The choruses are 
borne by spirits, who are introduced in all possible 
forms. For instance, on p. 95, we have a chorus 
in which the strophes and anti-strophes are sung 
by ‘infant voices,” ‘* poet voices,” ** philosophic 
voices,” “ revel voices,” “love voices,” and “ old 
voices.” As might be supposed, these various 
“voices” produce a singular effect. Eve's “allotted 
grief,” the grand subject of the piece, occupies but 
a very small portion of it. She refers to it once 
or twice, but is generally saved from dwelling on it 
too long by the appearance of Lucifer, or a chorus 
of spirits, with whom she talks metaphysics. The 
Drama has another radical defect in wanting a di- 
rect end. Its conclusion leaves Adam and Eve 
almost where they were at the commencement, and 
it might be cut off in the middle, leaving scarcely 
more sense of incompleteness. We can never see 
what the actions of the characters are to lead to, for 
they seem to have no definite result. In ‘“ Cain,” 
we see every action, every word from the very 
opening, conduce to the catastrophe,—not an expres- 
sion, not an epithet is heedlessly introduced. Miss 
Barrett, on the contrary, seizes the happy idea of 
picturing Eve, but lacks power sufficient to carry it 
out, or to frame an action that would naturally ex- 
hibit it. ‘The personages merely discourse together, 
sometimes amiably, and sometimes spitefully, fill- 
ing up whole pages with conversation like this. 


Lucifer. What is this thought or thing 
Which I call beauty ? Is it thought, or thing ? 
Is it a thought accepted for a thing ? 
Or both? or neither? a pretext—a word? 
Eve. Which it is. 
Adam. The essence of all beauty 1 call love. 
The attribute, the evidence, and end, 
The consummation to the inward sense, 
Of beauty apprehended from without, 
I still call love. As form, when colorless, 
Is nothing to the eye; that pine tree, there, 
Without its black and green, being all a blank ; 
So, without love, is beauty undiscerned 


In man or angel. [p. 53-4. 


Now we can very readily imagine Miss Barrett, 
Tennyson, and R. H. Horne, chattering in this in- 
nocent manner over a pleasant fire, but to put such 
speeches in the mouths of such personages, on the 
very day of the Fall, argues a total want of all the 
knowledge necessary fora poet. Thus it is through- 
out ; the spirits all sing in the same key, 
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“ And 1 build my song of high, pure notes, 
Note over note, height over height, 
Till I strike the arch of the Infinite ; 
And [ bridge abysmal agonies 
With strong, clear calms of harmonies.”—[p. 31. 


The Spirits of the Earth, lamenting over the 
Fall, and assailing Adam and Eve in the bitterest 
manner, break out into the following piteous lamen- 
tation, 


“T was so beautiful, so beautiful, 
My joy stood up within me, bold and glad, 

To answer God; and, when His work was full, 
To ‘very good,’ responded ‘ very glad.’ ”—[p. 69. 


It is profanity thus to call up ridiculous ideas in 
conjunction with sacred subjects. Here is another 
instance, in which she attempts a higher flight. It 
is a prophecy in an angel chorus, concerning the 
time when 


“Mors stupebit, et natura 
Resurget cum creatura 
Judicanti responsura.” 


The horse alluded to, is the pale horse of the 
Revelations. 


“« Cleaving all that silence, cleaving all the glory, 

Will the Tamer lead him, straightway to the Throne. 

* Look out, O Jehovah, to this I bring before Thee, 
With a hand nail-pierced,—I who am thy Son.’ 

Then the Eye Divinest, from the Deepest, flaming, 

On the horse-eyes feeding, shall burn out their fire: 
Blind the beast shal] stagger, where It overcame him,— 
Meek as a lamb at pasture—bloodless in desire— 
‘Down the beast shall shiver,—slain amidst the taming, 
And, by life essential, the phantasm Death expire.” 


To this we certainly are justified in applying the 
term blasphemous, if making food for laughter out 
of all the mysteries of religion merit the expres- 
sion. Southey was fiercely assailed for far less in 
his unfortunate “‘ Vision of Judgment.” 

Still, though Eve often expresses her “allotted 
grief” in such lines as, 


«Grant me such pardoning grace as can go forth 
From clean volitions to a spotted will.”—f[p. 75. 


she sometimes gives utterance to a delicate and 
feminine thought, which proves that Miss Barrett 
is not utterly dead to her subject. 


“ Behold this rose ! 
I plucked it in our bower of Paradise 
This morning as I went forth ; and my heart 
Hath beat against its petals all the day. 
I thought it would be always red and full, 
As when [ plucked it—Js it?—ye may see! 
I cast it down to you that ye may see, 
All of. you !—count the petals lost of it— 
And note the colors fainted! ye may see: 
And I am as it is, who yesterday 
Grew in the same place.” 


This, notwithstanding the rugged language and 
inartistic versification, is beautiful and touching, 
and if the poem consisted of such passages, we 
would not have the heart to breathe a word against 








it; but, unfortunately, these are the rarities, while 
the staple of the poem is formed of mere common- 
place, frequently diversified with passages like 
those first quoted. 

Another instance of her utter want of power in 
carrying out her designs, may be found in the next 
longest poem in these volumes, entitled ‘The 
Vision of Poets.” Of it she says, “I have attempted 
to express in this poem, my view of the mission of 
the veritable poet, of the self-abnegation implied 
in it, of the uses of sorrow suffered in it, of the 
great work accomplished in it through suffering, 
and of the duty and glory of what Balzac has beau- 
tifully and truly called ‘la patience angélique du 
genie.’”? "The poem occupies no less than fifty-six 
pages of terzains, and nearly all of the ideas, cer- 
tainly the best of them, may be found exquisitely 
expressed in Shelley’s beautiful “‘ Defence of Poe- 
try :"—the execution of this design no one will 
claim from her, as it is altogether artificial and 
forced. A poet, in a vision, meets with remarka- 
ble adventures, and sees all the high bards of 
ancient and modern days; whom she describes 
briefly, one by one, allotting three lines, more or 
less, to each. Here are a few of her characters. 


“* And Sappho, crowned with aureole.” 


“ Of ebon curls on calmed brows— 
O poet—woman! none foregoes 
The leap, attaining the repose !” 


Of Virgil, she says: 


“For his gods wore less majesty 
Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly.” 


“ Lucretius, nobler than his mood! 

Who dropped his plummet down the broad, 
Deep universe, and said, ‘ No God,’ 
Finding no bottom !” 


“And poor, proud Byron,—sad as grave 
And salt as life! forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave.” 


There are no less than forty-one poets summa- 
rily despatched, in stanzas like the above, many of 
them even more incomprehensible. We need say 
no more than that she displays about as much skill 
in unfolding the scope and end of poetry, as in 
describing the poets. 

The same strength of purpose and weakness of 
execution run through nearly all her pieces. We 
may except the “* Romaunt of the Page” and “ Lay of 
the Brown Rosarie,” which are far superior to her 
ordinary verses. 

Another of the points in which she is remarkably 
deficient is in knowledge of man and of the world. 
It may be argued by her friends, that this naturally 
arises from her long continued sickness, and pro- 
tracted confinement. This may be so, but we have 
nothing to do with causes—we only attend to facts. 
Her want of this necessary power is shown through- 
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out all her writings, in which we scarcely find a 
character strongly and truthfully drawn, or an ob- 
servation which shows us that she has looked 
attentively into the heart and soul of man. Thus, 
in the Drama of Exile, a poem admitting, nay, 
requiring powers of the highest degree, Lucifer is 
neither the glorious fallen divinity of Milton, nor 
the proud and powerful inciter to evil of Byron, 
but a changeable, silly, metaphysical kind of old 
woman; now lamenting the loss of his morning 
star, and now exchanging retorts with Gabriel; 
now chatting amicably with Adam and Eve on 
metaphysical points, and now trying to frighten 
them through mere impish spite and malice. As 
for Adam and Eve, they have no characters, and 
leave no distinct impression on the mind; while 
the spirits of Heaven and earth differ from any im- 
mortal beings hitherto brought upon the stage, unless 
it be the Cocklane Ghost. 

Miss Barrett, however, sometimes endeavors to 
picture the life of the present day, and then her 
small knowledge of man’s feelings and passions is 
even more apparent. One of her greatest failures 
in this line is ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” This 
poem has numerous and enthusiastic admirers, and 
we are therefore willing to believe that there is 
therein more than meets the eye, but we can safely 
ask the candid reader if such passages as the fol- 
lowing are to be received as poetry, in a century 
which has witnessed Byron, Shelley and Moore? 


“ And because [ was a poet, and because the people praised 


me, 
With their critical deductions for the modern writer’s 
fault ; 
I could sit at rich men’s tables,—though the courtesies that 
raised me 
Still suggested clear between us the pale spectrum of the 
salt. 


“ And they praised me in her presence : ‘ Will your book 
appear this summer?” 
Then, returning to each other. 
the moors ;’ 
Then, with whisper dropped behind me—‘ There he is, the 
last new comer!’ 
O, she only likes his verses! what is over she endures. 


‘Yes, our plans are for 


‘«¢ Quite low-born! self-educated! somewhat gifted though 
by nature,— 
And we make a point of asking him,—of being very kind; 
You may speak, he does not hear you, and besides he writes 
no satire— 


And that antique sting of poetry is all we need to mind.’” 


The whole poem is, like the above, a feeble 
attempt to expose some of the follies of society. 
To what a pitch of poetical degradation have we 
arrived when such weak satire, without even the 
recommendation of metre, is presented to us for 
admiration! Of the same calibre are the “ Cry of 
the Human” and “ Cry of the Children,” in which, 
indeed, her failure is even more signal. In the 
latter she makes it the chief grievance of the fac- 
tory system that the wheels will persist in turning 











round, despite the uncomfortable feelings which it 
causes in the eyes and brains of the children. 
Such poetry is positive injustice to its subject, as it 
makes us laugh and forget the hideous evils that it 
strives to unveil. This same ignorance of life 
runs through nearly all her pieces ; we suppose that 
she intended the following anticlimactic lines to 
illustrate some long hidden truth, though what it 
may be is far beyond our comprehension. 


“ Then we wring from our souls their applicative strength, 
And bend to the cord the strong bow of our ken; 
And bringing our lives to the level of others, 
Hold the cup we have filled to their uses at Jength. 
‘Help me, God! love me, man! I am man among men,— 
And my life is a pledge 
Of the ease of another’s !’” 


Sometimes, however, when she makes less pre- 
tension, she succeeds better ; the “‘ Romaunt of the 
Page” and “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” not- 
withstanding the barbarous form in which the latter 
is cast, have more of a real air about them, and, 
as they do not require the same power as every day 
life, to give them verisimilitude, really interest us. 

If she has any idea of her ignorance of man’s 
heart and character, she evidently thinks that it 
may be excused on account of the deep insight 
which she manifests into his mind. ‘This she 
attempts to display on every occasion, whether in 
place or not, by small pieces of transcendental 
philosophy mostly manufactured for the occasion. 
Darwin used to congratulate himself that personi- 
fication was so easy in the English language. It 
was only, he said, to put a capital at the beginning 
of the word, and take away the article, and it is 
personified at once. Exactly in the same manner 
does Miss Barrett make her metaphysics. She 
drags verbs, adverbs, adjectives and other unwil- 
ling parts of speech to do the duty of nouns, places 
a capital at their head, and has her Kantian wisdom 
ready for service. We have given some speci- 
mens of this in our remarks on the Drama of Exile, 
and must be content with a few more, assuring 


the reader that there is scarcely a page free from 
them. 


“Man desecrates the eternal God-word, Love, 
With his No-more, and Once.” 


“Till the heavenly Infinite 
Falling off from our Created, 

Left our outward contemplation 

Opening into ministration.” 


“To front, with level eyelids, the To-come.” 
“‘Pealing down the depths of Godhead.” 
“* How, with a holy quiet, did your earthy 


Accept that Heavenly, knowing ye were worthy.” 


But it is useless to repeat examples ; any one who 
will take the trouble to glance over her volumes, 
will be satisfied of the truth of what we have stated, 
and will find that the instances which we have 
carelessly selected are not unusually ridiculous. 
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One of the points on which Miss Barrett's ad- 
mirers principally ground their veneration for her, 
is her imagination. This quality she certainly pos- 
sesses to a considerable degree, but it, unfortu- 
nately, is not under the dominion of taste. It is 
not a fervent imagination that hurries her along 
with it, and makes her project herself into the posi- 
tion that she is describing, and paint the sufferings 
and joys of her characters as though they were her 
own. It isa strange, wild, fantastic faculty, under 
no restraint, and continually leading her into situa- 
tions whence her small command over language 
renders it impossible for her to withdraw with 
credit. This one quality, especially when in such 
a peculiar form, is rather unfortunate, and can 
never of itself make a poet. Miss Barrett exhibits 
it in the extremely figurative language that she 
uses, and in the constant employment of images. 
This alone would be fatiguing, were they selected 
with taste and judgment; but, half expressed, fre- 
quently unintelligible, and still more frequently ill- 
chosen, they constitute one of the deformities of 
her verse. We are continually struck by such 
images as, 


“The burden of the song 
Drops from it, like its fruit, and heavily falls 
Into the lap of silence.” 


“Thou, certes, when thou askest more, 
O sapient angel! leanest o'er 
The window-sill of metaphor.” 


“°T wixt dew and bird, 
So sweet a silence ministered, 
God seemed to use it for a word.” 


“Until these surges, having run 
This way and that, gave out, as one, 
An Aphrodite of sweet tune.” 


Gabriel adjures Lucifer : 


“«] charge thee by the choral song we sang, 
When up against the white shore of our feet, 
The depths of the creation swelled and brake,— 
And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
Of all that coil, rolled outward into space, 

On thunder edges,—leave the world to God!” 


These, with a little hard study, we can compre- 
hend, but the following, we confess, soar beyond us. 
A poet, entreating an angel for fame, says: 


** Accept me, therefore,—Not for price, 
And not for pride my sacrifice 
ls tendered, for my soul is nice, 


“ And will beat down those dusty seeds 
Of bearded corn, if she succeeds 
In soaring where the covey feeds.” 


This image evidently springs, not from imagina- 
tion, but from the want of a rhyme. Here is 
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“ While our feet struck glories 
Outward, smooth and fair, 
Which we stood on floorwise, 

Platformed in mid air.” 


In a “ Rhapsody of Life,” we find some children 


singing, we know not why or wherefore. 


“ And with small childish hands we are turning around 
The apple of life, which another has found. 

It is warm with our touch, not with sun of the south, 
And we count as we turn it, the red side for four. 


Such unmeaning follies as these meet us on 
every hand, and prove, most conclusively, her utter 
want of that most necessary ingredient in all poe- 
try—Taste. Asthough anxious, however, to leave 
us in no doubt of the fact, she has manifested it in 
many other places and manners. Thus, in the 
Drama of Exile, Christ is introduced to make a 
long speech of two pages and a half against the 
Spirits of the Earth. Some disgusting stage-play 
enures, wherein he is transfigured, and gradually 
vanishes. It is ludicrously lamentable to see these 
mysteries, among the most sacred parts of our reli- 
gion, handled with such ignorant presumption by 
a sciolist. 

What are we to think of the attempted pun at 
the end of the following Rosa Matilda lines. ‘The 
stanza is the conclusion of a really pathetic ballad. 


“Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
Love’s divine self-abnegation,— 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 

And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind the thread of life up higher, 
Up through angel hands of fire! 

1 aspire, while I expire.” 


Though we have more passages marked down, it 
is surely not worth while toinstancethem. Either 
of the above argues a total absence of taste. 

The want of this quality is also exhibited in her 
choice and selection of epithets. This is a test,a 
criterion, among the surest for a truly poetic mind. 
In our difficult versification, it is a most trying 
thing always to fit the right word into the right place, 
yet this is a faculty ever to be found among the 
real masters of the lyre. Miss Barrett is singu- 
larly unfortunate on this point; her epithets seem 
to be forced on her by the necessity of the metre, 
or to have struck her fancy by their singularity, not 
to have been naturally suggested to her by the 
promptings of a poetic mind. Of course, it would 
be impossible here to give instances of these deli- 
cate distinctions ; all we can do is to refer our read- 
ers to our various quotations, selected on account 
of every other kind of fault, and we feel certain that 
we shall be justified in our assertion. 

With respect to those qualities which we have 
called the sensual essentials of poetry, we must 
candidly say that we have never met with published 
volumes which displayed so lamentably their utter 
absence. We scarcely know where to begin our 
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strictures, so numerous are the faults of the mate- 
rial of her poetry. If we expect melodious and 
flowing verse, we are met on every page with lines 
like, ; 


“ The shapes of suns and stars did swim.” 
“ Cripples once danced i’ the vines, and bards approved.” 
“ Beauty to soul, Body to tomb.” 
“If saddest sighs swell sweetest sound.” 


“Crowned with crimson cupola, 
From a sunset solemn.” 


If we look for artistic versification, we find that 
her command over language is so limited, that she 
is led into all kinds of expedients to make out the 
measure of her verse; such as, 


“ And the Silence, as it stood, 
In the Glory’s golden flood, 
Audibly did bud—and bud !” 


Here every thing is introduced through inability 
to make up the stanza with sense. Indeed, passing 
over the reduplication in the last line, it would be 
uncharitable to suppose, that, unless hard pressed, 
she would be guilty of the folly of making silence, 
as it stood, bud audibly in a flood of glory. What 
can be said too harsh of lines so rugged as, 

“Grief by grief, sin by sin. A crown by a crown.” 


““* Vet, O God!’ (I said,) ‘O Grave,’ (I said,) ‘O mother’s 
heart and bosom.’ ” 


Broad the forest stood, (I read,) on the hills of Lurteged,” 


and of hundreds of others that might be quoted ? 
We think that we may say “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship” is the most inartistic specimen of versi- 
fication that has ever appeared before the public. 
The following stanza is a fair sample of it: 


‘* Here she paused,—she had been paler at the first word of 
her speaking ; 
But because a silence followed it, blushed scarlet as for 
shame ; 
Then, as scorning her own feelings, resumed calmly, ‘Iam 
seeking 
More distinction than these gentlemen think worthy of 
my claim.’” 


The harshness of this is only to be equalled by 
“ Loved Once.” Here is the opening stanza: 


“T classed, appraising once, 
Earth’s lamentable sounds; the welladay, 
The jarring yea and nay, 
The fall of kisses on unanswering clay, 
The sobbed farewell, the welcome mornfuller ;— 
But all did leaven the air e 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair, 
Than these words— I loved oncg.’” 


Her want of ease in the management of language 
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is singular in one so long an author, and so hard a 
student. In general, her ideas are completely sub- 
servient to her words,—she bows the intellectual 
before the sensual, and they agree not with a good 
grace. Every where we meet with ideas, brought 
in either to suit the rhyme or to fill up halts in the 
versification ; and, when this resource fails her, she 
employs some useless, redundant, or incongruous 
word. Frequently, however, the intellectual en- 
deavors to regain its wonted supremacy, and then 
the language is lengthened, or curtailed, or patched, 
to suit its Procrustean bed, in a manner most disa- 
greeable both to eye and ear. 

For instance, there are no less than three omis- 
sions in the last line of the following stanza : 


“ « Ay, ay,’ she said, ‘it so must be,’ 
(And this time she spoke cheerfully) 
‘ Behooves thee know world’s cruelty. 


,” 


And in the following, from the same poem, how 
evidently every idea and image is brought in to suit 
the measure and rhyme, which, on the other hand, 
are most ungratefully harsh. 


“Drayton and Browne,—with smiles they drew 
From outward Nature, to renew 
From their own inward nature true. 


“ And Marlowe, Webster, Fletcher, Ben— 
Whose fire-heart sowed our furrows, when 
The world was worthy of such men.—{ Vol. II., p. 22. 


“ God’s prophets of the beautiful, 
These poets were, of iron rule, 
The rugged cilix, serge of wool.”—{ Vol. JI., p. 23. 


The reader will no doubt observe how difficult, 
nay, often impossible, it is to force a grammatical 
construction on Miss Barrett’s sentences. ‘This 
arises from the same fault, and is most disagreeable. 
We may challenge any one to decypher the mean- 
ing of, or construe the three stanzas last quoted, 
each of which is a sentence perfect in itself. It is 
this which makes nearly a third of her poetry unin- 
telligible ; we are continually stumbling over sen- 
tences which would make Lindley Murray tear his 
hair, and Priscian cover his head with plasters. 
Who can unravel the Sphyngian enigma contained 
in the following stanzas, which occur within a few 
pages of the above? 


“ If to search deep the universe 
Must pierce the searcher with a curse,— 
Because that bolt (in man’s reverse,) 


“ Was shot to the heart o’ the wood, and lies 
Wedged deepest in the best !—if eyes 

That look for visions and surprise, 

“From marshalled angels, must shut down 
Their lids, first, upon sun and moon, 

The head asleep upon a stone,”— 


Miss Barrett's faults are equally great on the 
score of rhyming. With the generality of poets 
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we can tell whether an idea was fitied to the 
rhyme, or a rhyme to the idea; but Miss B. trans- 
cends all our powers of discernment. The ideas 
are sO incongruous that we are tempted to pro- 
nounce them introduced purely for the rhyme, but 
then the rhymes are so uncouth that we can con- 
ceive them used only in the direst necessity, when 
to alter an idea would be treason to Apollo. Bya 
too great submission to the trammels of rhyme, 
poets sometimes injure their verses, but attention 
to this point, in our peculiar versification, is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the pleasure that is the aim of 
poetry, and this is most materially injured by the 
introduction of such jingles as, 


“the lady’s face 
Did melt back in the chrysopras 
Of the orient morning sky, that was 
Yet clear of lark.” 


* To the poppy plains, keeping 
Such breath and such ble’ 

That the angels, there stepping, 
Grew whiter to see.” 


And these, as the reader must no doubt have 
already observed, are rather mild examples of her 
unsuccessful introduction of images and words for 
the rhyme. Her utter want of ear has, we think, 
already been proved, and can scarcely be further 
established by the repetition of such attempted 
rhymes as “‘raiment” and “lament,” ‘ doorway” 
and “evermore may,” ‘‘ doorway” and “ glory,” 
“stars” and “ unawares,” “across me” and “ en- 
close me,” “palm tree” and “calmly,” “ palm 
bough” and “ psalm now,” “ desert” and “‘unmea- 
sured,” “ folded” and “ behold not,” “ sewed” and 
“ shroud,” “ solitude” and ** God,” “ flowings” and 
“ poems,” “ warder” and “ door were,” ‘* mine be” 
and “ pine tree,” “ spice” and “ Ptolemies,” “ know 
from” and “ snow-storm”—but our list is becoming 
ridiculously long, and we will spare our readers 
further infliction, assuring them that such examples 
occur on every page. 

Her utter inability to master her language is also 
evinced by the strange words and phrases which 
she is forced to introduce, to accommodate herself 
to the uneasy chain of versification. Her writings 
all smell of the lamp; though there is so great a 
carelessness displayed throughout as to the ordi- 
nary material charms of poetry, yet we at once 
recognize the truth of what she says in her preface, 
that her work has been done as work, and that poetry 
has never been an amusement for leisure hours. 
It has evidently been work, and hard work; it 
comes invita Minerva, with much hesitation and 
ruggedly. Thus, those lapses of expression which 
would be unpardonable in a beginner, strike us 
with the utmost astonishment when produced with 
so much ¢are and labor by one who is placed, by her 
admirers, almost at the head of English poetry. 








We are continually disgusted with meeting such 
expressions as “ mind” for “ remind,” “ chrism of 
beauty,” *‘ ware” for ‘ aware,” “ perfecter,” “‘man- 
dom,” “ westering clouds,” “ abeles,” ‘ curse-mete,” 
reboant,” “ abeilles,” * dispread,” “‘ aureole,” “* glo- 
riole,” “ nympholeptic,” “an eye so gray of blue,” 
“to fine down this childish beauty,” “ grapelets of 
gold,” “‘ vanishings of glory,” “lament,” “ appli- 
cative,” ‘ sipreme,” “ individtal,” and hundreds of 
other instances, where her unskilfulness has forced 
her to coin new words, or to pervert old ones from 
their proper meaning or accent. Her defenders 
may call this a beauty, a redundancy of expression ; 
but surely when Byron, and Scott, and Moore, in 
their graphic and glowing descriptions of all the 
phases of human nature and passion, never found 
it necessary to add to the stock of our glorious old 
Anglo Saxon, are we to be told that Miss Barrett 
so far transcends them in her knowledge of man- 
kind, as to make a new word necessary in every 
second line ? 

Miss Barrett is said to be the most learned fe- 
male writer of the day. Of this we cannot judge, 
but we will hazard the opinion that she is the most 
pedantic. Pedantry is bad enough ina man, but 
in a woman, insufferable. 


“ Sed queedam ex libris et non intelligat. Odi 
Hanc ego, que repetit volvitque Palemonis artem, 
Servata semper lege, et ratione loquendi, 
Ignotosque mihi tenet antiquaria versus.” 


Her pedantry displays itself in numberless, al- 
most indefinable ways. The little scraps of He- 
brew, the constant allusions to the Latins and 
Greeks, the stilted Janguage, the compound words, 
now Greekish and now Germanic, the strange and 
far-fetched expressions, and many other peculiari- 
ties attest its presence most disagreeably. Shelley 
could translate Plato and Euripides, and yet con- 
tinue magnificently the Prometheus Vinctus with- 
out showing that he had ever read a line of Greek. 
Miss Barrett translates the Prometheus and mani- 
fests her consciousness of the feat on almost every 
page. ‘Thus, when she talks of “ chrism of beau- 
ty,” “nympholeptic,” ‘ reboant,” ‘“ dew-pallid,” 
“ curious-eyed,” ‘‘ pale-passioned,” ‘ world-prai- 
sers,” ‘ jest-wise,” “ world-laugh,” “ world-wrath,” 
* fine-heart,” “ sleep-smile,” “ spirit-ruth,” &c. &c., 
we think at once that in her eagerness to acquire 
foreign languages she has forgotten her own. Some- 
times she is more scientific, as when she makes 
Lucifer speak of “‘ Eden fruits and Saurian fossils,” 
or puts into Adam’s mouth an anatomical remark, like 


‘* With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews,” 


or when Adam, in his second speech after the fall, 
speaks of the burning sword “ swinging its gno- 
mon of red fire !” 

But we are weary of the thankless duty of fault- 
finding, especially as we know that the greater part 
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of our critical brethren are opposed to us in opinion, 
concerning this lady’s poetry. In order, however, 
to assure our readers that we have not been addu- 
cing passages of unusual poverty and distortion, 
we will quote two which have received high praise 
from benevolent critics, and which will show what 
it is that her admirers like. Have we selected a 
passage more incomprehensible, or in worse taste 
than these four lines ? 


‘* She has halls, and she has castles, and the resonant steam- 
eagles 

Follow far on the directing of her floating dove-like hand— 

With a thunderous vapour trailing underneath the starry 
vigils, 

So to mark upon the blasted heaven the measure of her land.” 


Those who are thoroughly imbued with the Ten- 
nysonian spirit are expected to understand this cu- 
rious stanza by intuition. We confess ourselves of 
the uninitiated, but, by dint of hard study, have made 
out the “resonant steam-eagles” to be, in plain 
prose, locomotives. The rest might as well be 
Chaldee for all we can guess at it, unless it 
means that the Lady Geraldine, (who is the unfor- 
tunate subject of it,) is standing on her front door 
steps, and with her “ floating dove- like hand,” laying 
out the line for a rail-road around her property. 
This, we suspect, is as near an interpretation as the 
thing will admit of. 

Again, we would ask, have we quoted a more 
superlative instance of ill-expressed, dreamy, met- 
aphysical no-meaning than the following. Who 
that knew the human heart would put it in the 
mouth of a dying girl, describing her feelings when 
she found that her lover had deserted her for her 
sister ? 


“] fell flooded with a Dark 

In the silence of a swoon— 
When { rose, still cold and stark, 

It was night,—I saw the moon ; 
And the stars, each in its place, 
And the May-blooms on the grass, 
Seemed to wonder what I was, 
And I walked as if apart 

From myself, when I could stand— 
And I pitied my own heart 

As if I held it in my hand 
Somewhat coldly, with a sense 
Of fulfilled benevolence, 
And a ‘ Poor thing’ negligence.”” 


When we read such verse as this, we groan in- 
wardly for the time when poets wrote, and were 
listened to by the world—not by a clique of “ re- 
boant” admirers. In those days, when a pretender 
ignorantly thrust up his head among the Men of 
Eternity, some vigilant critic was ever on the 
watch to drive him out with ignominy ; and, if oc- 


miration, for ideas, expression, rhyme, versification 
or other requisite for poetry, as the following from 
a chorus of angels, 


‘* Then a sough of glory 
Shall your entrance greet ; 
Ruffling round the doorway, 
The smooth radiance it shall meet.’’ 


would, in itself, have been sufficient to blast an in- 
cipient reputation. Now, alas! times are changed, 
and the more outré and unnatural a writer is, the 
more lavishly and unscrutinizingly is praise heaped 
over him. When shall we hope for a new Zoilus, 
some Tevyvewpacoreg, who may lash this crowd of pre- 
tenders back to their native oblivion ? 


L. 
February, 1845. 





MORE WILD FLOWERS FROM THE WEST, 


Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnies, the Moina of the West, fol- 
lowing close in the steps of ‘Amelia’ and Mrs. Nichols, will 
soon send forth from the Northern press, a volume of her 
poems. Her name is already enrolled on the list of Ame- 
rican poetesses: some of her offerings to the Muses may 
be found in Griswold’s Collection. The same “ Beautiful” 
subject seems to have excited the imagination of another of 
our fair contributors. We give her production, together 
with that of Moina, below. 


THOUGHTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


‘‘T gaze upon the Beautiful, and my mind responds tothe 
inspiration ; for my thoughts are lovely as my visions.” 
Contarini Fleming. 


Thoughts of the Beautiful! haunting me ever, 
Where is your dwelling? from whence do ye come? 
To catch and embalm ye, though vain the endeavor, 
Yet tell me, ye fair things! oh, where is your home? 
For far would | rove to the place of your birth, 
To lure ye again, and enchain ye on earth! 


I have found ye in dreams, through the dark, silent hours ; 
Have met ye at noon, when my spirit was glad ; 

In the morning have seen ye amid the fresh flowers ; 
And twinkling at eve in the Stars, when most sad ; 

Ye haunt me—ye haunt me, sweet visitants, ever, 

But still to retain ye, how vain the endeavor ! 


Ye have come where the sparkling waves were at play, 
And have floated off soft on their feathery crest ; 
Then I’ve marked ye again at the closing of day, 
Peeping forth from the clouds that encurtain the West; 
From the Bow’s painted arch when ’twas fading, ye’ve shed 
A charm like the echo’s when music has fled! 


Thoughts of the Beautiful ! Still do I find 
How all things around me your ministry start ; 
In the shadows that flit through the temple of mind, 





casionally the punishment was incurred by some 
one deserving, like Keats, a better fate, it arose 
from his own folly in disguising his fair propor- 
tions. In those days of wholesome severity, a 


In the gushes of feeling that flow from the heart ; 
Your spell is upon me wherever I rove, 
Ye color my hopes, and ye hallow my love! 





single stanza, so utterly devoid of all claim on ad- 


In the earrol of birds, in the pure heart’s light mirth, 
In the glance of an eye, and a sweet voice’s tone, 
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In the power which Intellect, Genius, and Worth 
Exert o’er my spirit your presence I own: 

Ye are with me in joy ; ye are with me in care, 

And even in slumber, [ feel ye are near. 


Thoughts of the Beautiful! whence do ye spring? 
Sure ye are spirits which float in the air, 
Commissioned by Mercy bright visions to fling 
Forever around ye, Life’s journey to cheer. 
Oh, gentle and glorious! wild, fleeting things, 
Still kindly bend o'er me your shadowy wings ! 


MoINa. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


Where does the Spirit of Beauty dwell, 
Where, oh where, doth she make her cell ? 
Look forth on the bright and the verdant earth, 
Where the lilies and violets spring to birth ; 
Gaze on the depths of the midnight sky, 

When the stars are keeping their watch on high, 
On the blue of the ocean’s throbbing breast 
When lulled asleep in its quiet rest : 

In the sky, the ocean, the verdant earth, 

The Spirit of Beauty hath woke to birth. 


Where, far away, in some lonely glade, 

The violet springs in the green-wood shade, 

And gazeth down with a pensive eye 

On the crystal streamlet which murmurs by ; 
Where the wood-bird poureth her plaintive lay 
Through the long, bright lapse of the summer day, 
And the rock-moss springeth so green and sweet, 
It seems as trodden by fairy feet ; 

There far adown in that lonely dell 

The Spirit of Beauty hath twined her spell. 


Where the tall gray mountain upreareth high 
Its hoary crest to the vaulted sky, 

And the lingering sunset ray doth glow 

As a bright halo on its brow of snow; 

Where the clouds come bending gently down 
And wreathe their folds in a circling crown; 
Where the storm, in its grandeur beareth sway, 
With livid gleam the lightning’s play ; 

Where the eagles home in its pride is found, 
The Spir't of Beauty her spell hath wound. 


Come forth, come forth to the sea-beat shore, 
Where the billows break in their ceaseless roar ; 
Come where the tall cliffs frowning stand, 

And the pearl shells gleam on the silvery strand ; 
Where the waves, with their swift and glancing feet, 
Keep time to their own wild music sweet ;— 
Here, where the gleaming foam-wreaths spring, 
And the sea-gull dips on its snowy wing ; 

Where the billows heave in their restless swell, 
The Spirit of Beauty delights to dwell. 


Would ye further seek, beyond earth and star, 
Where the spirit of beauty is brightest far ? 





Then look in the depths of the secret soul, 
Where thoughts of beauty forever roll,— 
Springing and gushing in sudden light, 
Casting o’er all things a radiance bright, 
As if their beauty and might were given 
From the very fountain of light in heaven ; 
Oh! the soul may murmur in joy and fear 
“The Spirit of Beauty is here—is here !” 





The Spirit of Beauty! She spreads her wing 
On the blushing buds of the early spring ; 
She paints the East with a golden ray 
To hail the light of the coming day ; 
She lights the stars in the heavens blue, 
And weaves her spell in a drop of dew ; 
On her rainbow-plumes she is ever found 
In the sky above, o’er the earth around, 
In the ocean’s depths, in the viewless air ;— 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere! 
Susan. 
Richmond, March 10th. 





NINA HAMILTON, 





OR “THE USES OF ADVERSITY.” 


“ Fair as the first that fell of womankind.”’— Byron. 





We would give Estoe encouragement. She has right 
aims in view. Let her aim high, consider well and com- 
pose thoughtfully. Her productions will then be consistent, 
tasteful, interesting and yet brief. If we were in the habit 
of making “ Fanny Foresters,” we might say more ; but our 
object is candor, not compliment ;—the improvement of 
Estoe, not flattery.—[ Ed. Mess. 





Fair, yes more than fair was Nina Hamilton, 
and there was more than mere beauty in her bright 
child-like face. The daughter of a wealthy and 
aristocratic Southerner, she inherited the warm, 
impulsive feelings of our Southern land, while 
from her mother she derived the almost ethereal 
beauty of form and feature, and the clear marble 
complexion belonging to Northern climes. With 
her small and well-rounded figure she united a 
grace and ease of carriage seldom to be met with, 
and her face—’twas one of Nature’s masterpieces. 
Her features were delicately moulded, and of Gre- 
cian regularity. The bright, blue eye, so speaking 
in its glances, when once seen was not soon forgot- 
ten, and the smile was one of those whose influence 
all must feel. In her the picture of Zuleika seemed 
realized and as you gazed you thought, 


“ The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole ; 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul!” 
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But beautiful as she was, Nina was a spoiled 
child, and as such, oftentimes most unhappy. We 
have said she inherited the impulsive feelings of 
her father, and these, long left uncontrolled, had 
merged into an impetuous and irritable disposition, 
which occasioned her friends many moments of 
grief. ‘True, in these, her dark hours, the face so 
sweet to look upon, was clouded and changed, and 
you scarce believed ’twas the same, yet when the 
mood had passed, all was fair again, and you sighed 
to think there had been a change. There were 
treasures in the casket, whose lustre was dimmed, 
though not destroyed, and there were flowers, 
which, untended and neglected, had grown into wild 
disorder, and languished for the kind hand which 
should tend and reclaim them. 

‘“‘ Nina,” exclaimed aclear, childish voice, “ Nina, 
dear sister, Mrs. L. says you cannot have your 
dress for the ball to night,” and the little speaker 
hesitated as she delivered the message, and cast a 
half terrified glance towards her mother who sat 
near. 

Nina turned quickly round, “‘ Now, Mamma, is not 
this too bad, after all her promises, and when I 
entreated her not to disappoint me? It is shameful, 
and I will not employ her again, and now J have 
no other dress to wear,—I declare’ — but tears 
choked her utterance and she threw herself in a 
chair overcome by passion and disappointment. 

“Tis, indeed, very vexatious,” said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, “ but do not distress yourself, dear child, I will 
go and persuade your father to give you the beau- 
tiful dress you wished at M—’s. Nay, daughter, 
cease, you will spoil your eyes,” and she left her 
with her little sister. 

“‘ Nay, dear sister,” exclaimed little Ellen, kiss- 
ing away the tears which trickled through her 
fingers, ‘do not weep so, Papa will, I am sure, give 
you the pretty dress, and after all it is more beauti- 
ful than the one Mrs. L. is making.” But her 
childish efforts were repulsed, for poor Nina’s im- 
petuous temper had gained the mastery, and she 
firmly believed she was a most injured person and 
there was no remedy but to give way to her feel- 
ings. 

She was at length roused by the entrance of her 
mother with the coveted dress from M.’s, but the 
spoiled beauty scarce deigned to cast a glance on 
the handsome combination of thuile, satin and rib- 
bon, so temptingly displayed by the fond though 
erring parent. 

Long and soothingly did the mother strive to 
check the outburst of grief, but her soft tones, mel- 
lowed by love and sorrow, fell unheeded on her 
wilful child’s ear; and so soon do evil passions dis- 
tort the medium through which we gaze, that even 
the much desired dress failed to call forth any ex- 
pression of admiration. Worn out with weeping 
she sank into a moody silence, and when evening 
approached, prepared with an ill grace, at the 








entreaties of her mother, to make her toilet for the 
hall. But even yet the traces of her ill-humor 
still remained: a bow here was disarranged, a curl 
there out of place, and the dress, in the morning, 
pronounced so perfectly au fait, was not near so 
pretty by candle light as she had thought. 

“Nay, Nina dear, look here,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton, leading her to a mirror in which her 
lovely form and face were reflected,—* now one 
smile, Nina, and there will be nothing wanting.” 
The tone and manner were irresistible, the April 
cloud passed away and the bright sunlight of a 
smile gave new beauty to her sweet face. 

A sigh escaped Mrs. Hamilton as she gazed on 
her daughter, and a troubled thought for a moment 
deadened her heart as the future rose before her, 
but all was forgotten when she heard the buz of 
admiration which greeted her entrance at the ball, 
and there was nought but love and joy in the glance 
which followed the fairy figure that tripped so lightly 
through the dance. 

*T was a brilliant assemblage of beauty gathered 
together at Mrs. Manvers’, and lovelier than all 
was Nina Hamilton. Admiration followed her 
every step, smiles and kind words greeted the lovely 
heiress, and her beautiful lips parted but to enchain 
a listening audience. Her mother watched her 
with eyes, to which only a mother’s love could give 
that expression of proud joy, and every sigh for 
her daughter’s wilful temper was forgotten and 
hushed as she gazed. 

“ Melville,” exclaimed a deep, full voice, “ who 
is that beautiful creature ?” 

“Where,” enquired the person addressed, “ di- 
rectly opposite? That is Nina Hamilton,—is she 
not lovely ?” 

‘‘ Beautiful, indeed !” said his companion, rather 
as if communing with his own thoughts. ‘“ Surely 
no creation of genius was ever more faultless. Bat 
tell me, Melville, is she as good as beautiful ?”’ he 
continued more earnestly, turning eagerly round. 

“Ha! my proud Leonard Grey, do you at last own 
the spell of beauty—you who have roamed through 
distant lands, peopled with pretty faces and brighter 
eyes, and yet boasted that unscathed by their influ- 
ence you were free: while your humble servant 
here, more susceptible, scarce recovers one wound, 
ere another is inflicted.” 

‘Nay, Melville, we will not discuss that point, 
answer my question.” 

“Well! my friend of the stony heart, Nina isa 
good girl, though for truth’s sake I must confess, a 
little spoiled and wilful. Dame Rumor makes some 
bold assertions about her impetuosity, but her parents 
are, | expect, more to blame.” 

“In other words, she is ill-tempered,” exclaimed 
Leonard Grey. ‘ You have rendered her plain in 
my eyes,” and he moved off as if fearing to remain 
near one whose spell of beauty was only too dan- 





gerous. But go where he would, his eye involun- 
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tarily sought that face, and watched the changes 
which passed over its heaven—her eye, now dancing 
with merriment and flashing with brilliancy first on 
one, then on another, now softened and mellowed, 
as the current of her feelings changed. 


“* Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness ?” 





Two years passed away, and Nina grew, if pos- 
sible, more lovely and more wilful. Hitherto all 
had been bright to her, and the spoiled child of 
fortune revelled in the sweet moments of the pre- 
sent, and gave not one thought to the future. She 
deemed not, that dark shadows might cross her 
path, and sufferings come upon those whose kind- 
ness she so ill repaid. Her wilfulness made her 
selfish, and so that the passing moment was plea- 
sant to her, she cared not to think of the feelings 
of others. But a cloud hung over her which 
grew darker each day, and Nina learned but too 
soon that sorrow was in store. 

“Oh! Mamma, what shall we do?” exclaimed 
a voice of mingled terror and grief, “ must all go? 
Oh do not tell me the ‘ goods and ills of life are 
equally divided’—it cannot be, for surely our lot is 
more difficult to bear than” — but tears choked 
her utterance, and she sank to the floor in the utter 
abandonment of her grief. 

‘Oh, Nina, my poor child, what will become of 
you if you thus give way to your feelings? Try, my 
dear girl, to calm yourself and listen, while I unfold 
a tale which you must sooner or later learn.” 

The young girl obeyed, half in terror, half in 
curiosity, and gazed earnestly into her mother’s face 
as she spoke. 

“ Nina,” she said, “two years since, I little 
thought to be obliged to break such tidings to you. 
We were then, as you know, considered, and truly, 
the wealthiest persons in our city, but your father, 
led on by the thoughtless advice of others, em- 
barked in a speculation and lost his all. He bor- 
rowed the money to save our property, but the 
interest has amounted to a large sum, larger than 
we can pay, and every thing must go. I have 
long known it, but weak woman that I am, I could 
not bear to mar your pleasure, so I preserved it a 
secret; but it can be so no longer, we are beg- 
gars :"—the mother’s heart was not proof against 
the future, which rose in its saddest hues to her 
mind, and she burst into tears. But her daughter’s 
overwhelming grief calmed her own, and oh! how 
sad were her reflections when she gazed on her 
child, and how bitterly she reproached herself for 
her almost idol worship, and the neglect of her 

terner duties. Poor Nina! unfit alike to aid her- 





self or others, roamed about the house, borne down 
with grief, while her mother and little sister busied 
themselves with the necessary arrangements, and 
collected the few things they could cal] their own. 
The day came, and they left their once regal home, 
and bitterly Nina wept as she passed, for the last 
time, through those halls, rich in splendor, and gazed 
upon the decorations in which her taste and wishes 
had been consulted. 

Mr. Hamilton, through the kindness of lenient 
creditors, had been enabled to save a few thou- 
sands, with which he took a small cottage in the 
suburbs, and hoped there to live economically. 
Thither they moved, and comfortless indeed was 
the place, but even here they dwelt not long in 
peace. Soured by the loss of his property, and his 
reflections rendered more bitter by the pale looks of 
his wife and unceasing laments of his daughter, 
Mr. Hamilton resorted to the gaming table, where 
in a short time he made way with the little he had 
preserved from the general wreck. Starvation 
seemed to stare them in the face, and there was no 
alternative left but to seek some employment. But 
ere any arrangement could be made Mrs. Hamilton 
sank under the accumulation of misfortunes, and her 
life was despaired of. “T'was then the woman shone 
in all its strength in Nina’s character. Every nobler 
and better feeling was called into action. The ener- 
gies which had been latent she strove to arouse, 
and often wondered that she had hitherto not ex- 
amined her heart. The struggle was long and 
bitter, but her better nature gained the mastery, and 
noble indeed was the conquest! Weeks passed of 
painful bodily suffering to Mrs. Hamilton, and still 
greater mental sorrow to Nina, but she was rewarded 
by the gentle smile of happiness which beamed on 
her mother’s face at her approach, the sweet kiss 
of Ellen as she gazed in wonder at her changed 
sister, and the approving look of her father, who 
watched her as she fulfilled her many duties, with a 
bewildered glance of astonishment. But even yet 
her struggle was not over. Her father was often 
harsh to her, his spoiled child, and long and ardently 
she strove to return the kind word, when her way- 
ward heart had urged a bitter retort. But each 
effort proved lighter than the last, and his cold 
words grew fewer. 

A year had passed and it was a brilliant evening 
in Autumn, that Nina sat by her mother, yet an in- 
valid, and as her little fingers plied her needle most 
busily, the silver tones of her voice were often 
heard cheering the drooping spirits of the sick one. 
The gorgeous light of the Autumn sunset cast a 
rich glow over their homely chamber, but brighter 
far than even that sunset was the golden spirit of 
happiness, which shed its beauty through the little 
room. 

““Nay, dear Nina,” said Mrs. Hamilton, her 
voice faint with suppressed emotion, “ rest awhile 
from your long task, I tremble for your health. See, 
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dear, what a lovely evening, does it not tempt you | coat, she stood gazing with tearful eyes of happi- 
to throw aside your work and revel in the sunshine ? | ness at his astonishment. 


Haste or you will lose it.” 


“There, dear father, you shall no longer suffer 


The young girl looked up from her weary task | With cold, at least while Nina can ply her needle. 


with a glow on her pale cheek, but in another instant 


shall soon be done, and I could not enjoy the even- 
ing, beautiful as it is, if I left you here alone. Nay, 
do not urge me, dear mother,” she added, as Mrs. 
Hamilton was about to renew her entreaties. “ Am 
I not repaid for my labor by adding to your com- 
fort? Have you forgotten when we had wealth at 
command, how readily my father and yourself sup- 
plied my every wish; and wilfal girl that I was, | 
was ever ungrateful? Can I forget this, dear mother, 
and your kindness to me when | was most irritable 
and impatient? Nay, mother, dry those tears, ‘tis 
I who should grieve for my past misconduct, but 
you have forgiven me, have you not?” 

“*God bless you my daughter,” sobbed Mrs. 
Hamilton, ‘and make us thankful for such a treas- 
ure.” 

“He does bless you mother,” said Nina. Ay, 
and she was right, for even the loveful smile of 
the girl carried a blessing to the mother’s heart. 

“ Here is Ellen,” she exclaimed, “just from 
school, and while she is with you I will go and 
dispose of my finished work. There, mother, dry 
your tears.” 


“T weep not for sorrow, Nina, ‘tis for joy, unut- 
terable joy and thankfulness.” And so it is, strange 
and yet true. It is not always a smile which ex- 
presses the deepest joy. When the heart is over- 
charged with happiness, a smile would ill-confess 
the deep feeling and it must find vent in tears; 
yes, even tears, the outlet of sorrow. 


Glad and joyous was Nina’s step, as she hurried 
through the town, and having accomplished her 
purpose, returned almost bending under the weight 
of an immense bundle. But her’s was a labor of 
love—her heart was light and so was the burthen. 

She bounded with a light step into the house, and 
as she busied herself with preparations for the 
evening meal, her clear voice, as she warbled a gay 
air, reached her mother’s chamber, and robbed it 
of half its gloom. 

Mr. Hamilton entered, and there was a look of 
weariness on his face, as he drew shivering near 
the fire and threw off his worn and thread-bare 
over-coat. It fell to the ground, and with a merry 
laugh, Nina seized it and harled it out of the win- 
dow. Her father turned with some degree of irri- 
tation and said : 

“ Why, Nina, what is the meaning of this? such 
childish freaks are ill-timed. I cannot now afford 
to purchase another coat and”—he was proceeding 
more bitterly, but as he turned to leave the room, 
Nina was before him, her face beaming with unwon- 
ted joy ; and, throwing around him a handsome new 





| Forgive me for throwing the old coat away, but 
it had faded, and she replied, “ No, dear Mother, I | 


indeed I could not bear to see it, for you have suf- 


. fered in it.” 


He caught her to his heart, that man of stern 
feelings; his nature was softened, and he breathed 
a prayer, “ that God would bless his lovely child 
and shield her from harm ;” and the tear that drop- 
ped on her bright curls—oh! do not say ’twas un- 
manly ;—’twas an earnest of a future change, deep 
and lasting ; and his heart, hitherto callous to suf- 
fering, owned the influence of this simple act of 
filial love. 


** Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an Angel’s cheek, 

’*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 





It was a bright day in Spring, that two gentle- 
men walked into one of the most fashionable stores 
in the City of C ; and, lounging on a settee, 
continued an earnest conversation, so earnest in- 
deed, that they marked not the entrance of a lady— 
for such her mien and air betokened her, though 
her dress indicated poverty, and it was not until 
she turned, that the younger of the two exclaimed : 

‘*Pshaw! Leonard, there is a face which, in my 
eye, possesses more beauty than all the sunny 
landscapes and bright skies of Italy, about which 
you rave. I would rather catch a glance of that 
sweet eye, than gaze on Venice, Rome, or all the 
classic spots on the globe.” And perhaps his com- 
panion thought so too, for a deep flush mounted to 
his brow, and he gazed with fixed admiration on the 
unconscious girl, as she made her purchases, little 
dreaming that she was the object of such attention. 

“Dv you know her, Angus,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grey, as she left the store? “I once saw a face 
strangely like her’s and would fain know if it is the 
same.” 

“Tt is Nina Hamilton,” said his friend, “the 
daughter of the once wealthy Mr. Hamilton, the 
courted and flattered millionaire. By some unfor- 
tunate speculations, he became almost beggared, 
and now, by manual labor, maintains his family in 
a comfortless dwelling enough, near by. But he 
is rich in the possession of such a daughter, for 
Nina, from being the spoiled and petted heiress, 
has proved the stay and comfort of the family. 
Her mother is an invalid, and Nina is nurse, atten- 
dant, seamstress and all.” 

Why did Leonard Grey hang with such breath- 
less attention on the words of his companion, and 
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why did the tide of feeling rush with such force to 
his heart? There were memories and impressions 
which he had checked, though not extinguished, 
and they had grown even while he gazed for a few 
moments on her face, and listened to the account 
thus disinterestedly given of her filial affection. 
It wasa recollection of her, which had hung around 
him like a spell of a sweet dream, and which had 
vaguely haunted him in his wanderings. 





“T have glad tidings, Nina,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hamilton, when he one evening returned from his 
day’s work, “ and now, dear child, I shall no longer 
see you striving against poverty. Mr. Grey, a 
gentleman with whom I was acquainted in former 
days, has offered mea situation with a salary which 
will maintain us comfortably at least.” 

“Mr. Leonard Grey?” asked Nina, with athought- 
ful air, as if trying to recall some remembrance. 

“The same.” 

“Oh, I recollect now,” she continued, “ he was 
at Mrs. Manvers’ ball, and I remember being some- 
what piqued, that he did not seek an introduction 
to me, the spoiled child of flattery. Indeed it is 
very kind in him, and we had no right to expect it.” 

“ And now, Nina,” said her father, “ to-morrow 
we must seek a better dwelling, and you shall go 
and fit up your mother’s chamber.” 

Who can tell the deep feeling of thankfulness 
with which she executed her loveful task, and saw 
her suffering mother settled in a comfortable dwell- 
ing. The contented and cheerful faces of her fa- 
ther and sister gave new pleasure toher own. Self 
was forgotten, and she still watched and tended 
them with a pure and holy affection. The cloud 
which had so long darkened their existence, was 
fast being dissipated by the bright hues of virtue 
and happiness. 

Friends, if they deserve the name, who had for- 
saken them, when deprived of their wealth, now 
came forward with affectionate inquiries, and Nina 
wondered in her heart at the world’s inconsistency. 
She, who had so long been forgotten, was now 
greeted with kind words and gracious smiles. 

Proud of his beautiful child, Mr. Hamilton was 
urgent that she should mingle with society, and, at 
his entreaty, she one evening prepared to accompany 
him toa ball. Attired in simple white, with no orna- 
ment but a rose-bud half hid in her luxuriant curls, 
they entered the ball room. Many eyes were cast 
on the new and beautiful face, and few who gazed 
once, but turned a second glance. 

‘Nina, let me introduce Mr. Grey,” said her 
father, returning after a few moments’ absence, ac- 
companied by a gentleman,—“ you already know 
how much we owe him, and will, I am sure, thank 
him for us all :”—and in the next moment, the young 
girl was pouring forth her gratitude in low words 
of music, and her bright earnest eyes telling, in a 


” 





language stronger than speech, the grateful feel- 
ings of her heart, Had she but dreamed how dear 
those words were to the listener, perhaps they had 
been less earnest, but she spoke from her heart, 
and thought only of her parents and sister. 

Weeks passed. Leonard Grey had become a con- 
stant visiter at Mr. Hamilton’s, and Nina’s heart 
had learned to throb and her eye to brighten at his 
approach. 

On a soft summer’s night he had called, and as 
they enjoyed the bright moonlight, the witchery of 
its beauty stole over them, and they ceased to 
speak, too much occupied with thought for words. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Grey,” said Nina, breaking the 
long silence, “ have they in Italy as beautiful nights 
as this? It is a pleasant idea to fancy that the 
moon shines more brightly here, as if smiling on 
our land of Freedom.” 

“Nay, they could never be as beautiful to me, 
and shall I tell you why ?” Struck by his earnest 
words, she raised an enquiring glance to his face. 
“ Because,” he continued, “ here they possess the 
inestimable charm of being enjoyed with you—nay, 
do not interrupt me, Miss Hamilton, but hear me 
patiently, while I give utterance to feelings 1 can 
no longer conceal. That I love you deeply and 
wholly, you must have perceived, but that this af- 
fection began years ago, you have yet to learn. 
Do you remember the ball at Mrs. Manvers’? It 
was there I first saw you, and could scarcely now 
define the impression your beauty made on me. 
You were then the wealthy Miss Hamilton, courted 
and flattered wherever you went, and the reign- 
ing queen of ball and féte. From a friend, of 
whom I made inquiries, I learned you were a spoiled 
and wilful child, and though he spoke leniently of 
your faults, I was under the impression you were 
an ill-tempered beauty. I cast you, as I thought, 
from my mind, and shortly after departed for Eu- 
rope, where I remained four years. But go where 
I would, the memory of your face would cling to 
me in spite of my endeavors to cast it off. Soon 
after my return, you entered a store, where, with a 
companion, I sat conversing. From him I learned 
your misfortunes, and I was startled to feel the 
thrill which ran through my heart, as I listened 
and learned you had been chastened by your suf- 
ferings, and the picture he drew of your filial de- 
votion, first gave me an idea of the true state of 
my heart. I determined to render every assistance 
to your father in my power, and by the aid of influ- 
ential friends, obtained the situation he now occu- 
pies. J have known you but to love you more 
deeply than words can tell. Say, will you not 
make me more than happy, by reciprocating my 
attachment ?” 

With a smile, bright as a summer sunbeam, she 
turned her blue eyes to his face, and frankly placing 
her hand in his, replied : 

“ Here, Leonard, is the hand you sue for, and 
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I only wish the heart was more worthy that goes | 
with it. Such as it is, it is yours for ever. Ihave) 
been a wilful girl, but I trast the lesson I have ex- 
perienced will ever retain an influence. Reared in 
the lap of luxury, my parents deemed it impossible 
to refuse a wish of their petted and impatient child. 
As I grew older I became ill-tempered and unkind, 
and my heart bleeds now, when I recollect the 
many acts of unkindness shown to my doting pa- 
rents. Could you have known that the face you 
saw at the ball, wreathed in smiles, had, a few 
hours before, been convulsed with passion, and in- 
flamed by tears, merely because I had been disap- 
pointed in getting a dress; that the lips breathing 
kind words, had given utterance to bitter and harsh 
retorts in return for the soothing language of a pa- 
rent—the remembrance had scarce dwelt on your 
mind. With nought to wish for, I was still un- 
grateful, but the day of retribution came. Wealth 





vanished, friends departed, and my poor mother, 
bowed down with suffering, lay vibrating between 


life and death. Then it was that God in his mercy 
wroughta change in my hardened heart, and I grad- 
ually awoke as froma dream to a just view of my past 
conduct. Words are inadequate to give you an idea 
of my sufferings, as I watched by the sick couch of 
her who had ever been the kindest of mothers ; and, 
oh ! how I prayed that she might live, to bless her 
repentant child. My prayer was granted, and I 
have learned to bless the afflictions I then thought 
so hard to bear.” 





But why continue the tale. They were married. 
With glistening eyes of happiness, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton gave their daughter to one worthy of 
such a charge, and with deep thankfulness of heart 
they lived to behold her the joy of a home of her 
own, and to feel that 


“Sweet are the uses.of adversity.” 
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ON THE DEATH OF CAMPBELL. 


“* After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.”—Byron. 


He dies! the honored Bard of Freedom dies! 
And sweetly flits his final parting breath 
Up to the mansions of his native skies ; 
Whilst sinks the bosom in the sleep of death. 
Deep is the lamentation which despair 
Proclaims abroad with her deep, wailing voice ; 
Dark the horizon, once so bright and fair, 
Where shene yon fallen star—Apollo’s choice. 


Mourn, mourn ye sons and daughters, near and far ; 
Deep be the anguish of your sudden gloom; 

Hore’s champion now, bereft of life’s lone star, 
Serenely slumbers in the silent tomb. 

No more he treads upon earth’s transient sward, 
But mould’ring lies within his native dust; 

He sleeps—not as the doomed, forgotten bard, 
But as one dead consign’d to mem’ry’s trust. 


That harp so sweet, so lofty in its tone, 
Now sleeps neglected in yon gloomy hall ; 
Untuned, unstrung, forsaken and alone— 
Yet looked upon devotedly by all. 
Though silent, still its music flows along, 
As some soft cadence from a distant shore ; 
Though hushed, yet lives the pathos of its song, 
To echo on till time shall be no more. 


What heart that never yet was made to own 
The wild convulsive thrill its numbers make ¢ 
What bosom that has never felt or known 
The melting gush its symphonies awake ? 


Vor. XI—32 





Still sweeter and more love-like from its strings, 
Of sound celestial, and seraphic tone, 

There floated melody on viewless wings— 
First swelling, falling, ling’ring, dying, gone! 


Full lovely glows the halo’s dazzling light, 
Lit by his genius at the Muse’s shrine ; 

A rainbow spangled o’er with splendors bright, 
Beneath whose arch he rests in peace divine. 
His shroud shall be the world’s renown'd applause, 
His pall the heart-felt honors of his race; 

Around his tomb long ages still shall pause— 
His grave the christian’s happy resting-place. 


Let nations pour their mournings far and wide, 
Upon the deed the skilful archer’s done ; 
The past proclaims him from its topmost pride, 
The noblest victim death has ever won. 
Let famed Parnassus in her glory too, 
The drooping laurels of lone sadness wear ; 
The favured son, who loved her smiles to woo, 
Shall ne’er return again to revel there. 


He’s gone! the boasted pride of Freedom ’s gone, 
And who dare fill his flow’ry laureate seat ? 
What mind still worthy of yon rubied throne, 
To wield its seeptre with a grace complete? 
Loud echo answers, none dare claim the prize, 
Amid the mighty throng of his compeers ; 
Time speaks his name unrivalled ’neath the skies, 
And his smooth numbers music of the spheres ! 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
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CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


The Poetical Works of THomas CaMPBELL, complete, 
with a Memoir of the author by WasHINGTON IRVING, 
and Remarks upon his writings by Lord Jerrrey ; with 
illustrations. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1845: 
8 vo. pp. 434. 


The reprint before us, showy in its whole exe- 
cution, really offers, at last, an American edition 
somewhat worthy of a poet who, besides an early 
and lasting popularity among us, justly claims, from 
some of his scenes and themes themselves, a sort 
of poetic citizenship of our land; for, surely, if in 
such a prose-commonwealth as ours, a bard’s claims 
are to be admitted at all, the author of ‘‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming” should be allowed, before any Uni- 
ted States court, to take out naturalization papers, 
whether alive or dead. 

It may be said, indeed, that Campse.y, early 
smitten with republicanism, and attracted towards 
this country by personal ties to which we have 
once before adverted, was the first European to give 
the charm of poetic associations to the manners and 
the scenery of our land. These he certainly paint- 
ed with very little conformity to Nature; but they 
pleased little the less for that our transatlantic 
friends, a great part of whom, in that day, con- 
founded all the climates of our continent, and saw 
nothing incongruous in making Wyoming a region 
of the aloe, the palm, the flamingo, the condor, and 
the crocodile ; in depicting the back-woodsmen of 
Upper Pennsylvania as leading an Arcadian life of 
perpetual pastoral piping and dancing, or in placing 
tigers upon the banks of Lake Erie: where, sooth 
to say, if ever “tiger” appeared, he was of that 
diminutive sort only which lolls in a dashing buggy 
by the side of some Broadway beau, bent on ama- 
zing, with his “ turn-out,” regions yet unblest by the 
progress of exotic coxcombries. 

Something of this, we perceive, has disappeared 
under the poet’s later corrections. For though, in 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” we still find the verse— 


“ On Erie’s banks, where tigers ‘steal along ;” 


and though, in the second and third stanzas of 
“‘ Gertrude,” we still have the shepherds and the 
flocks, the timbrels, dances, flageolets, and flamin- 
gos ; and though, again, in the twenty-sixth stanza, 
we have condors and crocodiles on the Northern 
Lakes, yet, in the tenth stanza of the second part 
of the tale, we meet, for 


“* But high in amphitheatre above 
His arms the everlasting aloe threw,” 


the following substitution : 


“ But high in amphitheatre above 
Gay-tinted woods their massy foliage threw ;” 


and again, in the next stanza, we have— 





“ Her cheek reclining and her snowy arm 
On hillock by the pine tree half-o’er grown,” 


instead of the old reading— 
“ On hillock by the palm tree half-o’er grown.” 


We are not precisely of that school of critical 
cavillers who consider poetic imitation a most damn- 
ing crime in all the courts of Parnassus. If Homer 
stole not, (a thing anascertained,) it can only have 
been because there was none before him worthy to 
be stolen from. In verse, the Spartan law has al- 
ways prevailed—that pilfering was only wrong when 
so ill-done that it could be discovered. We speak 
not, of course, of plagiarism, that illiterate crime in 
literature, worse even than dulness, since it super- 
adds to dulness dishonesty : it is of imitation only 
that we treat. That is pardonable, after all: for 
invention, the highest gift of the poet, may be 
wanting in those in whom the other poetic faculties 
are fine. It is not, then, asa matter of inculpation, 
but of literary curiosity, that we are about to point 
out some of CampseELL’s more obvious derivations 
of passages from other writers. 

The first instance that we shall cite is, however, 
not of a very blameless sort, since it offends against 
that Spartan rule to which we have alluded as the 
established one in these things. If a man deals in 
stolen goods, he should at least not set forth in the 
very front of his shop a piece of property which 
nearly every body can identify. This Mr. Camp- 
BELL has done in the opening lines of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” which, except that he has clapt in 
a rainbow, are plainly from a very notorious source, 
Dyer’s “ Grongar Hill,” a poem that, not very long 
ago, in days of better taste, every body knew by 
heart : 

“« See, on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide, 

How close and small the hedges lie! 
What streaks of meadow cross the eye! 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem ! 

So we mistake the future’s face, 

Eyed through Hope’s delusive glass : 
As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colors of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present’s still a cloudy day.” 


In the same poem we have the following couplet : 


*“ And waft across the wave’s tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonlaska’s shore,” 


which is clearly enough from Pope’s— 


“ Wild as the wolves on Orca’s stormy steep 
How! to the roarings of the northern deep.” 


So, again, the following : 


«“ When front to front the banner’d hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close and form the dreadful line ;” 





which is from Pope’s Iliad : 
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“« Now front to front the adverse armies shine, 
Halt ere they close and form the lengthening line.” 


The next, from the same poem, is also easy to 
identify : 
‘** When leagued oppression pour’d to northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce hnssars.” 


In Johnson’s “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” we have: 


“The whisker’d pandoor and the fierce hussar, 
With all the sons of rapine, crowd the war.” 


The following brilliant illustration has always been 
much admired, but had been often used—particu- 
larly by Congreve : 

“ When first the Rhodian’s mimic art array’d 

The queen of beauty in her Cyprian shade, 

The happy master mingled in his piece 

Each look that charm’d him in the fair of Greece : 

To faultless Nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face, 

And as he sojourned in the Algean isles, 

Woo’d all their loves and treasured all their smiles: 

Then glow’d the tints, pure, precious, and refin’d, 

And mortal charms seem’d heavenly when combin’d. 

Love on the picture smil’d, Expression pour’d 

Her mingling spirit there, and Greece ador’d. 

So thy fair hand, enamored Fancy! gleans 

The treasur'd pictures of a thousand scenes.” &c. 


Now, all this is visibly but expanded from Cun- 
greve’s epilogue to “the Way of the World :” 


“For as, when painters form a matchless face, 
They from each fair one catch a different grace, 
And shining features in one portrait blend, 

To which no single beauty can pretend, 

So poets oft do in one piece expose,” &c. 


These are the main poetic resemblances that we 
remember in the performance which, (though far 
from being his best,) has been CAampsBeELL’s most 
popular one, and the foundation of his literary for- 
tunes. Itcertainly offers some very captivating 
passages, though generally of a diction surcharged 
with epithet and ornament, and marked with all the 
dulcia vitia that never fail to please us in earlier 
life. 

From these vices his next main performance, 
“ Gertrude,” is far more exempt. It is every way 
the production of a much maturer talent. While 
its predecessor was but a series of unconnected 
passages, sometimes of much beauty, but often 
empty and inflated, this had continuity of thought, 
invention, purity of diction, appropriateness of 
imagery, and, in general, a strict originality; for, 
after all, youth is seldom, in authorship, the season 
of originality ; that comes of knowledge, not igno- 
rance—of a full mind, not an unfurnished one. 

To this second performance succeeded minor 
pieces, some of them of great merit, especially 
those of a patriotic and martial cast, and the ex- 
quisite tale of ‘‘ O’Connor’s Child,” unrivalled as a 
rapid and powerful short tragic story. In it, we 
recollect but a single instance of borrowed thought, 
and that pardonable; for we hold poets to have 





permission to use in verse what has never before 
been said butin prose. We allude to the heroine’s 
exclamation : 


‘Nor would J change my buried love 
For any heart of mortal mould !” 


which is but poor old Ormond’s lament over his 
admirable offspring, Osaory : “I would not change 
my dead son to be the father of any child that 
lives.” 

In “ Lochiel’s Warning” there are two passages 
that have been greatly admired, both of which are 
distinct thefts. The first of these is the descrip- 
tion of Glen Ullin’s bride awaiting his return, but, 
seeing arrive in his stead his battle-horse with 
empty saddle and bloody rein; which is really a 
close copy from the far more beautiful old Scotch 
ballad, ‘* Hame never cam’ he:” the second is 
where the wizard tells Lochiel that the prophet 
cannot, if he would, conceal what Heaven disclo- 
ses to him. This whole thought is borrowed from 
a fine passage in Milton’s “ Reasons for Church 
Government.” We will give both; for our readers 
may never have fallen on either. 

In his description of the battle of Culloden, 
CAMPBELL says : 


“But hark! through the fast-flashing lightnings of war, 
What steed to the desert flies, frantic and far? 

Tis thine, oh Glen Ullin, whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate : 

A steed comes at morning—no rider is there ; 

But the bridle is red with the sign of despair!” 


The ballad we speak of is as follows : 


“ Saddled and bridled and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee : 

But toom cam’ the saddle a’ bluidy to see, 

And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he ! 
Down cam’ his gray father, sobbin sae sair ; 

Down cam’ his ould mither, tearing her hair; 

Down cam’ his sweet wifie, wi’ bonnie bairns three, 
Ane at her bosom, and twa at her knee. 


“ There stood the fleet steed, a’ foamin’ and hot ; 
There shrieked his sweet wifie, and sank on the spot ; 
There stood his gray father, weeping sae free, 
So hame cam’ his steed—but hame never cam’ he !” 


The second passage to which we allude is as 
follows : 


“Lochiel! Lochiel! Beware of the day! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight | may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ! 
’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


The originals of this may certainly be found in 
the subjoined passage from Mutron, and the verses 
of Euripides to which it refers. They are in the 
CEdipus Tyrannus, at the 317th line: 


“Yea, that mysterious book of Revelation, which the 
great Evangelist was bid to eat, as it had been some eye- 
brightening electuary of knowledge and foresight, though it 
were sweet in his mouth and in the learning, it was bitter 
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in his belly, bitter in the denouncing. Nor was this hid 
from the wise poet Sophocles, who, in that place of his 
tragedy where Tyresias is called to resolve King C&dipus, 
in a matter which he knew would be grievous, brings him 
in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than other men. 
For surely, to every good and peaceable man, it must in 
nature needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and 
molester of thousands: much better would it like him, 
doubtless, to be the messenger of gladness and content- 
ment, which is his chief intended business toall mankind ; 
but that they resist and oppose their own happiness. But 
when God commands to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous 
or a jarring blast, it is not in man’s will what he shall say or 
what he shall conceal.” 


Sik Water Scott has used, in his own hum- 
bler way, nearly the same general train of poetic 
thought in one of his ballads, of which we do not 
now recollect the title. 

To pursue, however, our plan of detecting pas- 
sages, whether of casual or of less innocent re- 
semblance, we will take some other minor poems— 
as, for instance : 

In his ‘‘ Ode to the memory of Burns,” 


“ Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 
The choicest sweet of Paradise, 
In life’s else bitter cup distill’d.” 


It is, we believe, Rocuester who said long ago: 


“Heaven in one cup the cordial, Love, has thrown, 
To make the bitter draught of life go down.” 


Again, in the same piece, the Muse does for 
Burns precisely what Nature does for Shakspeare, 
in Gray’s “ Progress of Poesy :” 


“Him, in his clay-built cot, the Muse 
Entranced, and show’'d him all the forms 
Of fairy light and wizard gloom, 

(That only gifted poet views,) 

The Genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shades from Glory’s tomb.” 


We need hardly cite the beautiful original, from 
which this is so tame a copy. 

The three stanzas, in the same poem, on the 
Poet and his office, beginning— 


“O deem not, midst this world’s strife, 
An idle art the Poet brings,” 


we might easily put in parallel with many finer 
passages of the same scope, in a long series from 
Homer and Cicero to Milton, and down to the lat- 
ter end of verse, in Walter Scott. 

The following comparison of Poetry and Paint- 
ing with Acting, in their rival effects, (in the Fare- 
well to Kemble,) has always seemed to us clearly 
enough borrowed from Gray : 


“For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time ; 


** But, by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 





In Gray’s lines to the artist Bently, on the illus- 
trations of his poems drawn by him, he says: 
“In silent awe, the tuneful quire among, 
Half-pleased, half-blushing, let the Muse admire, 
While Bently leads the sister art along, 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 


“* See, at his touch, each transitory thought, 
Fix’d by his hand, a lasting essence take ; 
Each dream in Fancy’s airy colors wrought, 
To local symmetry and life awake !” 


We might point to other coincidences, imitations, 
and absolute thefts; but our memory has led us too 
far already. But as man, who feeds on every 
thing, is at last eaten himself by worms; as gam- 
blers pluck, horse-jockeys fleece each other; and 
as (according to Goldsmith at least) sometimes 


“ Scotchman meets Scotchman and cheats in the dark,” 


so CamMpBELL himself is destined, no doubt, to be 
plundered in his turn, and to make restitation to 
the future brood of Poetry of as much as he has 
purloined from the past. But we must proceed 
to another part of Campbell’s literary character— 
his merits as a writer of Prose. 

Of him, and of another rising not to the same 
poetic rank, but equally popular, Moors, it is some- 
what remarkable that all their prose attempts have 
been entire failures—except perhaps one, which as 
much as any deserved to be, “the Epicurean.” 
The * Life of Mrs. Siddons,” that of Petrarch, 
and that of Frederick the Great, are feeble and 
frigid performances. The “ Lectures on English 
Poetry” display some taste, but no vigor; and 
everywhere, except with the aid of rhyme and its 
almost forced compression, both Campbell and 
Moore display in their prose writings asad union 
of the trivial in point of matter, with now the tur- 
gid and now the slipshod in point of style. Their 
ideas cannot sustain themselves, apparently, ex- 
cept with the prop of verse—a very decisive proof 
that their ideas had no great strength inthem. As 
a general law, it must be said that he who writes 
bad prose must write worse poetry; but these 
authors are exceptions.—Nat, Int. 





THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 


The following letter, translated from the German, con- 
tains some interesting particulars respecting a branch of 
the Washington family. The letter from General Wasu- 
INGTON, to which the writer alludes, may be seen in 
Sparks’s Washington, vol. xi, p. 393 ; and other particulars 
concerning the family in vol. i, p. 554. James WasHine- 
TON is there mentioned as having been a merchant in Rot- 
terdam : 


Municu, February 21, 1844. 
Honorep Sir: It was not till the 17th of this 
month that I received your favor of December 13th ; 
I could not, therefore, answer it earlier. In com- 
pliance with your wish I will, with pleasure, com- 
municate to you some facts relating to my family. 
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The branch from which I am descended has un- 
doubtedly the same ancestor as that from which the 
American branch descended, which is proved also 
by the same coat of arms. 

The family of Washington is descended from a 
good old English family, which, in early times, 
owned considerable possessions in the counties of 
York and Northampton, and in other places. It 
became connected, by marriage, with the family 
of Shirley, Earl Ferrers. Sir Lawrence Washing- 
ton married Elizabeth, a daughter of the second 
Earl Ferrers. It was also connected with that of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. A branch of the 
family, from unknown causes, for they were weal- 
thy, emigrated about the year 1650 to America ; 
and the well known (one may say with truth the 
universally famous) General and President George 
Washington was descended from it. 

My great grandfather, James Washington, was 
so deeply implicated in the unfortunate affair of 
the Duke of Monmouth, in the time of Charles II, 
1683 and 1684, that he was obliged to fly from 
England, and after losing by shipwreck on the coast 
of Portugal every thing of his personal property 
that he had been able to carry away from England, 
he came to Holland. While there, he was fre- 
quently demanded on the part of England by its 
ambassador, and his delivery insisted upon ; but the 
General States did not consent; and thus he be- 
came the founder of that branch, which then began 
to flourish in Holland, and is still in existence in 
the persons of two individuals, cousins, lieutenants 
in the armv and navy. 

I possess an autograph letter of the great man, 
George Washington, from Mount Vernon, January 
20, 1799, in which, among other things, it is said : 
* There can be but little doubt, sir, of our descend- 
ing from the same stock, as the branches of it pro- 
ceeded from the same country ; at what time your 
ancestors left England isnot mentioned; mine came 
to America nearly one hundred and fifty years ago.” 

At the age of sixteen I received, in 1794, a com- 
mission in the Dutch service, but was unwilling to 
serve the Batavian Republic, founded in 1795; and 
being a faithful follower of the house of Orange, I 
emigrated. At the formation of the Dutch brigade 
of the Prince of Orange in the English service in 
1799, I was appointed lieutenant in that brigade, 
until the disbanding of the latter, after the peace of 
Amiens, in 1802. A few months later I had the 
good fortune to enter the Bavarian service. Since 
then, nearly forty-two years have passed, of which 
I have been attached no less than thirty-seven years 
to the most high person of the King, partly as 
marshal of the Court, and partly as aid-de-camp. 

I have also planted a stock in Bavaria, which, if 
God will, is some time to bear good fruit to the 
King and country. I have three sons: the eldest, 
Ludwig, sixteen years old, isa page of his Majesty 


pupil in the Royal Corps of Cadets ; and the third, 
Karl, ten years old, frequents the public school. 
By my two marriages with daughters of families of 
the highest nobility in the land, my children are 
placed in agreeable circumstances, even when I shall 
be no more; and, in this manner, this branch of 
the family in this new country may flourish. God 
give his blessing to it! 

It would lead me too far to enter into details of 
my biography ; for, being in earlier years frequently 
exposed to the storms of fate, brought on chiefly 
by revolutions, and at a later period placed in im- 
portant offices and other relations, I could not do 
it without being very long; and since this letter 
has already attained a considerable extent, that 
which has been said will, I hope, satisfy you. I 
will only add, in order that you may become alto- 
gether acquainted with my situation here, that I 
will subjoin to the signature of my name what is 
otherwise not usual; but in this case I think I may 
make an exception, because it forms in a manner a 
part of my biography. 

Thanking you for the literary production trans- 
mitted to me, which possesses, by the preface of 
the renowned Professor Hermann, an enhanced 
value, I remain with sentiments of perfect esteem, 


your devoted, 
BARON VON WASHINGTON, 
Royal Bavarian Chamberlain, Lieutenant General and Aid- 
de-Camp to his Majesty the King, Commander of the Order 
of Civil Merit of the Bavarian Crown, of the Greek Order 
of the Saviour, of the British Military Order of the Bath, 
Knight of the Royal French Order of the Legion of Honor, 
and Lord of Notzing. 


To Dr. J. G. Fiuzet, 
Consul of the U. S. of North America in Leipzic. 





DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READINGS, 


BY HOLGAZAN. 


SouTHerNn Literary Messencer ror 1845. The 
‘“‘Gossip about a few Books” is charming, and worth a 
great deal if all would lay to heart the good advice selected 
and given by the writer. 

The suggestion of “A Subaltern,” author of “Notes on 
our Army,” that officers of the Army and Navy should adopt 
into the United Service the “Southern Literary Messen- 
ger,” as the vehicle of dissertations and discussions relating 
to these two important and interesting branches of the 
government, is most excellent. Articles of this nature are 
not sufficient in number to fill the pages of a journal, de- 
voted especially or exclusively to the Army and Navy ; and 
they ought to be of sufficient interest to all readers of a 
periodical, to prevent them from being defects in any jour- 
nal, especially a journal so abundantly supplied with matter 
of a general literary character as the Messenger. 


HINTS ON THE REORGANIZATION OF THE Navy, including 
an examination of the claims of its civil officers to an 
equality of rights. pp. 71—8vo. Wiley & Putnam, 
New-York, 1845. 





the King ; the second, Max, fourteen years old, is 


We learn from this neatly printed pamphlet, that those 
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termed civil officers in the Navy, are not recognized as pos- 
sessing any comparative rank,—that these officers, sur- 
geons, pursers, chaplains, naval constructors, &c., are an- 
noyed by not possessing assimilated rank, in a like manner 
to similar officers in our Army, and in other Armies and 
Navies 

We judge, too, that the situation of purser in the Navy is 
among the very best gifts at the disposal of the government: 
it is in fact worth much more, in a pecuniary point of view, 
than a second rate diplomatic situation, because it is per- 
manent. Let statesmen look to it, that the corps of pursers 
does not become a corps recruited from gambling politi- 
cians and pot-house partizans. 

As editor of a journal, taking cognizance of Military and 
Naval affairs, | commend this pamphlet to your careful 





perusal, and editorial offices. The writer seems to plead 
the cause of learning zealously ; but there is nothing harsh | 
in his mode of treating his subject. It was attributed, in 
my hearing, toa Mr ; but it is not necessary the public 
should know. 

[Measrs. Wiley and Putnam have kindly sent us this pam- 
phlet through Drinker & Morris. It advocates views very 
similar to those of ‘ Toga Civilis’ inthe Messenger for 1843. 
We commend it to the attention of all those who wish to 
see a liberal spirit of knowledge, and courtesy towards all | 
classes of officers, pervade our gallant Navy. This spirit 
can not be too liberal, whilst it is compatible with due sub- 
ordination. The work is attributed to Dr. Ruschenberger. 

Ed. Mess.]} 








A Course or Encuiisu ReapIno, adapted to every taste 
and capacity, &c. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B. A., 
&c., with additions by J. G. Coggswell. 12 mo, p. 243. 
Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 

This is unquestionably an important subject, one which 
none but a master hand ought to touch for the public. 

The volume is neatly got up, contains some good advice, 
and suggests a good plan for creating readers, but is defec- 
tive in several particulars ; and these defects of Mr. Py- 
croft are not entirely compensated for by the additions 
made by Mr. Coggswell, the American editor. These gen- 
tlemen seem to think that the great aim and object of read- 
ing is to read history exclusively, and the plan is a contri- 
vance to induce young persons to read and learn the History 
of England especially, and the history of all other countries 
generally. Mr. Pycroft does not attach much importance 
to the History of the United States, nor does he seem to 
have read much about them. This deficiency, however, 
is partly supplied by the additions in the appendix by Mr. 
Coggswell. But permit Mr. Pycroft to speak for himself 
on this occasion. 

“On America, read Robertson’s History of the Conquest 
and Early Settlements, a simple but most deeply interesting 
narrative. On the curiosities of Mexico, any catalogue will 
refer you to many accounts, with prints showing memorials 
of the long lost arts of a most remarkab!e people. Inquire 
also for similar works on Peru; and examine the curiosi- 
ties collected in the British museum. I lately sawa Peru- 
vian mummy in Dublin, at the College of Surgeons. Dr. 
Johnson said, that a man who travels must take knowledge 
out with him, if he would bring knowledge home. This is 
as true of visiting collections from foreiga countries, or 
reading books which describe them, as in visiting the coun- 
tries themselves. While reading we should think of things 
to examine when we visit a museum, and while walking 
about a museum, we should think of new questions to be 
solved when we return to our reading. Catlin’s work, illus- 
trated with numerous plates, on the North American Indians, 
is well worth perusing; as also is the review of it in the 
‘Edinburgh.’ Several similar books have lately been pub- 





lished, describing matters of the greatest curiosity in North 


America. On Canada and on Newfoundland, read ‘ Martin’s 
Colonies,’ or articles in the Cyclopedias. 

“On the United States, Basil Hall's ‘Travels’ give much 
information about the working of the democracy, and may 
be classed with the Journal of Mrs. Butler, (once Fanny 
Kemble,) the American Notes of Dickens, and the Sketch 
by Mrs. Trollope: four books which give much information 
in a natural and vivid style, relieved with entertaining anec- 
dotes. Those who would more deeply study the political 
machinery of the States should read Miss Martineau’s 
very excellent account. On Boundary Question, read the 
article in the Quarterly for March 1841, which contains an 
intelligible map of the long disputed territory. There has 
been another article since on the same subject. Onthe sad 
story of American debts, Sidney Smith would, doubtless, 
advise all the world to read his letters, which are not a 
little severe on the repudiators.” 

It must be clear that if the advice of Mr. Pycroft, (who, 
by the way, is of Trinity College, Oxford,) should be gener- 
ally followed by his young countrymen, young England will 
possess a wonderful stock of most accurate and most useful 
information about these United States. Just think! Basil 
Hall, Fanny Kemble, Dickens and Trollope for those who 
wish to be moderately informed, and Miss Martineau for 
those who would be deeply instructed in the history, man- 
ners and customs of the United States! Two males and 
three females, the most notorious libellers of the people who 
have ever visited our shores, are placed in the front rank 
of authors, who are to be relied on by the young English 
for trnth and correct information. Mr. Pycroft ought to 
receive our thanks; but | presume they will be denied. 

History is a most valuable study no doubt; but it is not 
the most valuable to our people under present circumstances. 
Our young men ought to be seduced into an acquaintance 
with the practical sciences as applied to the arts and agri- 
culture. Their studies should be directed with a view to 
perfection in the arts, mechanical, agricultural and polite ; 
they ought to feel proud to excel in all things which tend to 
the comfort and happiness of the millions, and not strive to 
acquire that description of knowledge merely which makes 
men conspicuous at evening gatherings or parties. It 
should be the pride of our blacksmiths that they are the 
best blacksmiths on the fave of the earth ; of our Army offi- 
cers that they are the best tacticians and soldiers; of our 
Navy officers that they are the best sailors; but they may 
also indulge a pride in historical knowledge, literature, 
music, languages, dancing, provided they are sure of being 
masters in their several avocations respectively. Let me 
not be mistaken—I would have every man proud of know- 
ing his profession, whether it be that of seaman, soldier, 
lawyer, surgeon, blacksmith, carpenter, machinist or taylor, 
but not proud of having the reputation of possessing know- 
ledge which he is aware he has not and neverhad. Mental 
and other accomplishments are creditable to men who are 
familiar in the knowledge of their respective callings, but 
otherwise, they should be and are considered by all wise 
people as disgraceful. A man may be a most astute lawyer 
and a fine musician; but his music is not likely to help him 
to a client :—verbum sapientibus. 


{In this day of close intercourse between England and 
America ; in the present state of American Literature, and 
of English Literature in reference to America, we very 
much doubt the capacity of any one so ignorant as Mr. 
Pycroft is shewn to be, to put forth a work on English 
Reading. Certainly it requires some audacity and displays 
a want of proper Literary independence, to edit such a 
work ‘for the special benefit of American readers. We 
know that Mr. Coggswell has, by his appendix, supplied 
the great defect of Mr. Pycroft’s work, in reference to this 
continent ; but this does not and can not palliate the igno- 
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rance of his author. If it be only ignorance, it is unpar- 
donable ;—when he has such works as Graham’s and Hin- 
ton’s Histories of the U. S., London Histories of America, 
long since Robertson’s, and numerous and more reliable 
works of travels, since the days of Trollope, Hall, &c; 
and Mr. Coggswell ought to have been ashamed to offer to 
the American public the work of an author so grossly and 
lamentably ignorant of this country and the best works con- 
cerning it. 

Or if Mr. Pycroft was not ignorant, but thought that the 
works referred to were sufficient and authentic, then for 
such narrow-mindedness and credulity, he is even less 
entitled to the labors and recommendation of an American 
Editor. In any event, Mr. Coggswell must have been 
rather hard run for a work to put his name upon. 

We have received the above work from the publishers, 
through Drinker & Morris.—Ed. Mess.] 


THe Mepicat ExaMINeR AND Recorp oF MEDICAL 
Science, Edited by Robert M. Huston, M. D. New 
Series, January, 1845—Monthly. Lindsay & Blackis- 
ton, Philadelphia. 


This Journal appears in a new dress, larger type, white 
paper, and is to be published monthly instead of twice a 
month, as heretofore. A useful periodical for medical men, 
and seems to be wel! conducted. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCEs, 


edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia. January, 1845. 


The oldest and best quarterly journal of medicine in the 
United States. It never was better. 


Vestices or Tue NaturaL History or CrEaTION, 12 
mo, p. 291. Wiley and Putnam, New-York, 1845. 


This book is more remarkable for originality of thought, 
and manifests more of the highest powers of generalizing 
than any production we have met in many years. The 
author seems to be extensively and accurately learned in 
all the various branches of Natural History, including 
astronomy and geology, and attempts, and we think with 
great success, to assign the causes of the various geological 
as well as zoological phenomena which have been ascer- 
tained. The work has created a sensation in England, and 
will no doubt attract almost universal attention in the 
United States, in spite of certain features in it which may 
make it regarded by the unphilosophical as irreligious in its 
tendencies. 

The work has been attributed to Professor Nichol of 
Edinburgh ; but this is probably a mere guess, for the author 
says in conclusion, “ ‘Thus ends a book, composed in soli- 
tude, and almost without the cognizance of a single human 
being, for the sole purpose, (or as nearly so as may be,) of 
improving the knowledge of mankind, and through that 
medium their happiness. For reasons which need not be 
specified, the author’s name is retained in its original ob- 
scurity, and, in all probability, will never be generally 
known. I do not expect that any word of praise which the 
work may elicit shall ever be responded to by me; or that 
any word of censure shall ever be parried or deprecated. 
It goes forth to take its chance of instant oblivion, or of a 
long and active course of usefulness in the world.” 


[ We are also indebted to the publisners for this original 
work. We distrust it much more than Holgazan does ; for 
its premises, conclusions and tendencies. It will probably 
receive farther notice inour next. Drinker & Morris have 
the work.— Ed. Mess.]} 


We have seen a volume of the book, or NARRATIVE OF 





THE ExPLorine ExrepiTion. It equals all the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the superlatively beautiful in the arts 
can wish ; it is a credit to the country, and honorable to all 
who have been engaged on the work. The whole will be 
complete in a few weeks. 


[We expect to give our readers an early Review of this 
work.— Ed. Mess.} 


In addition to the above we have received the following 
works. Having already filled more space than we had ex- 
pected, we must notice them in lump. 


From Harrer & Brotuers, through Drinker & Mor- 
ris, we have 


Prof. Guy’s “Medical Jurisprudence,” edited by Dr. 
C. A. Lee, who ‘has added two hundred pages of original 
matter: he was assisted in the legal portions of the work 
by Chancellor Kent. It will be a valuable accession to the 
learning contained in Ryan, Beck, Chitty and others. 


“ Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church,” 
by the Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. LL. D.; a very 
important and learned work, investigating and solving many 
of the difficult points in Church History, and reflecting 
great credit upon the author and those for whom he acts. 
Dr. Jarvis was appointed Historiographer of the Episcopal 
Church, by the General Convention of 1838, and visited 
Europe to procure materials for his work. His sources of 
information have been, as far as practicable, exclusively 
original. He will bring his History down from the Apos- 
tles to the establishment of Christianity in this country. 


Shakspeare Illuminated, No.’s 39 and 40, containing parts 
of the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the “ Winter’s 
Tale.” Mr. Hewet is still engaged in illustrating this work. 
It does not and can not suffer any decline from being trans- 
ferred to the Harpers. They double the matter of each 
issue and charge 25 cents. 


Pictorial Bible, No. 20. Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, No. 7. Miss Martineau's Letters on Mesmerism. 

Corse De Leon, or the Brigand, by James; Mount Sorel, 
or the Heiress of the De Veres. By the author of “ Two 
Old Men’s Tales”—Part I.; The Maid of Honor, or the 
Massacre of St. Bartholemew. A tale of the 16th cen- 
tury; the Regent’s Daughter, translated from the French 
of Alexandre Dumas, by C. H. Town, and Safia, translated 
from the French, are interesting novels very lately issued 
and reissued. 





From Witey & Putnam, through Drinker and Morris, 
we have 

The Water Cure. By Joel Shew, M. D. We must 
wait to hear from our friend Mr. Simms on this subject. 
To us the work is curious and interesting, and we had 
noted some things to remark upon ; but have not room. 


Rome as seen by a New- Yorker, in 1843-4. The author of 
this lively and graphic little work is Mr. Gillespie. The 
taste and beauty of the publication accord well with its 
classic subjects and could scarcely be improved. 

Drinker & Morris have just sent us the Military Mazims 
of Napoleon ; and the Correspondence of Géethé and Schil- 
ler. They are both entitled to high favor from al! readers. 





From D. AprpLeton & Co. 
A Manual of Ancient and Modern History, p. p. 797— 
8vo. By W. C. Taylor, LL. D., M. R.A. 8S. of Trinity Col- 





lege, Dublin. Revised with a chapter on the U.S. by Rev. 
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C. S. Henry, D.D. A complete and very valuable work, 
embracing the world’s history, from the first ages of Egypt 
to the Presidential contest between Clay and Polk. 


Songs of the Affections, a beautiful miniature Edition of 
a portion of Mrs. Hemans’ poetical works. The Appletons 
have also just issued a very handsome Edition of the com- 
plete works of this gifted songstress ; of which we may re- 
publish a notice in our next. 


They are still progressing with Michelet’s History of France 
and also issuing and preparing many new and excellent pub- 
lications. 


My Own Story, or the Autobiography of a Child; one of 
Mary Howitt’s excellent juvenile works. From J. Gill. 





Erom Lea & BLANCHARD, throngh Drinker & Morris. 
The illustrated Edition of Dickens’ Chimes announced in 
_ our last; neat and spiritual. 


The influence of mental cultivation and excitement upon 
health, by Amariah Brigham. Third Edition. An admira- 
ble and highly useful little treatise, intended to shew that 
“all plans for the improvement of our species should be 
formed, not from a partial view of our nature, but from a 
Knowledge of our moral, intellectual and physical powers 
and of their development.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine is now complete 
and forms a very handsome addition to any medical or gen- 
eral Library. 


Ranké’s History of the Turkish and Spanish Empires, in 
the 16th Century and beginning of the 17th. This, with his 
History of the Popes, completes his great work, “ The 
Sovereigns and Nations of Southern Europe during the 
16th and 17th Centuries.” 





' Blackwood and Addresses. Leonard Scott & Co. are 
prompt and faithful as usual. Our thanks for the excellent 
addresses of B. F. Porter, W. G. Simms and J. R. Tyson. 





Literary Criticism: E. A. Por, Esq. 

We regard faithful criticism as indispensable to the ex- 
cellence of a Literary Journal; and in addition to the able 
reviews which we frequently present to our readers, we 
design to impart greater vigor and value to the Critical De- 
partment of the Messenger, generally. Under the present 
rapid multiplication of books, it needs an Argus to 
watch and guard the press. To enable the Messenger to 
discharge its part, we have engaged the services of Mr. 
Poe ; who will contribute monthly a critique raisonnée of 
the most important forthcoming works in this Country and 
in Europe. All Publishers are invited to send their works 
to the Messenger, through Messrs. Drinker & Morris, 
Nash & Woodhouse, J. W. Randolph & Co. ; or any other 
booksellers of this City. The Messenger is very miscel- 
laneous and takes particular pains in noticing and adver- 
tising publications in all branches of Art, Literature and 
Science. 


GODEY, FOR APRIL. INSIDES vs. OUTSIDES. 
Next to the very indispensable description of “ our 
Fashion Plate ; another novelty,” in the last number of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, the most important Editorial article, 
is the following : 
“OUR TYPOGRAPHY.—COPYISTS. 


“ When we adopted, some two years since, the wave rule 
around and through our page, it became the rage with al- 
most every magazine in the country—their pages were 
altered immediately. Indeed, a magazine in a neighboring 
city copied our page so exactly that we would defy any per- 





son to tell the difference between the two, excepting in the 
reading matter. Our taste has gone across the water, and 
lo! the London World of Fashion, a publication remarka- 
ble for its continued theft of our articles, has also appeared 
in our late dress. Worse than all this—a respectable five 
dollar magazine copies on its cover, as its own advertise- 
ment, Mr. Graham’s announcement for 1845, only altering 
the title and the price of the work.” 


Gross plagiarism, in these days of artistical improve- 
ment and rapid adoption, to borrow Mr. Godey’s ‘‘ wave 
rule” and typography! He should enlist Mr. Poe, ** Outis,” 
and all the Ulysses of the age, whether hy the name of 
“ Qutis,” or any other, to expose and brand it as it deserves. 
Grievous offence, says Mr. Godey, to copy our “‘ wave rule” 
and typography ; and England and America are both guilty 
of it! But ‘ worse than all,”’—going to a length far tran- 
scending the audacity of all the thieves of England and 
America, “a respectable five dollar magazine has copied 
Mr. Graham’s announcement for 1845.” This “‘ respecta- 
ble five dollar magazine” is no other than “the Southern 
Literary Messenger ;” and if it be guilty of this heinous 
offence, 


“Tt was a grievous fault 
And grievously hath Czsar answered it,” 


to have been visited with Mr. Godey’s “ worse than all!” 
But is the Messenger guilty as alleged? The monopolist 
proprietor of the wave rule is so much in the habit of regard- 
ing the mechanical adornments of his work, that he never 
thinks of looking on the inside of those which base their claims 
to favor upon their internal excellence. If he will look into 
the January Messenger, or even on the cover attentively, 
he will see how ridiculous and amusing his gravity in accu- 
sing us appears. Our express object in appropriating Mr. 
Graham’s announcement is avowed, and attention specially 
invited to the announcement, in our January No., to which 
we refer Mr. Godey and all whom it may concern. 

We suspect that the real charge against the Messenger 
is, that our printer actually put his “‘ wav: rule” around 
‘“‘Mr. Graham’s announcement.” For our part, we are 
such lovers of the beautiful, that we are disposed to adopt 
all the new improvements, and to promote the adoption of 
rules of Art. Even we imagine that we have our imitators, 
but they are welcome to compliment our taste by following 
our example. Waiving all farther consideration of the ire 
of those who are most sensitive upon the subject of puf- 
fery, fashion plates and wave rules, we turn to a more im- 
portant subject, the matter of a Literary Journal. We 
can very well endure Mr. Godey’s bull, when supported by 
such testimony as the following, from a cotemporary : 


“The Messenger, in many respects, stands alone, in the 
position which it occupies in our literature. The object 
of the editor is to make a useful rather thau an elegant 
work. The money which is expended by many of the 
other monthlies for plates, is here put into the contents,— 
which plan, in our way of thinking, is far better.” 


WoRSE THAN ALL, Mr. Godey, some time since, led off 
one of the numbers of the Lady’s Book with a poetical effu- 
sion, that had appeared a month or two before in the pages 
of the Messenger, in which it was published from the origi- 
nal MS. There was no acknowledgment of it. Quere? 
Doesthe copyright, which Mr. Godey has taken out, cover 
borrowed articles also? We would respectfully suggest to 
him the propriety of taking out a patent for his “ wave rule.” 
His unique fashion plates are secure from invasion. 

Besides what is said above as to our great offence, in 
borrowing Mr. Graham’s announcement, it is expressly 
stated on the Messenger, to have been “ selected” by 


Americus Sours. 








